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MAIDS AND YOUNG. 





BY ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*IN THOUGHTLAND AND IN DREAMLAND,” ‘‘ ORCHARDSCROFT,” ETC. 





HE IS A SCOT, AND IS SPLENDIDLY HONEST. 


CHAPTER XVI.—ROTHA LEAVES MARSEILLES, AND 
ROWAN DONS STOCKINGS, 


FORTNIGHT after the somewhat unpleasant 
interview between her and Mrs. Archdale, 
Rotha left Marseilles with Nurse Barre. 
Osborne and John, having received a permission, 
grudgingly given, to see her off, were at the 
station, with Rowan and Bride. The train was 
just about to start, when a lady hurried on to the 
platform. 
“It’s mother.’ 


’ 


Rowan spoke. 





Rotha leaped from the carriage. 

There was nothing said, but the child threw her 
arms about Mrs. Archdale’s neck, and there was 
weeping. The train was in motion before the 
little girl regained the power of speech. Then she 
called out suddenly in her sweet, clear voice— 

“Good-bye, Rowie !” 

John Searle and Bride answered— 

“* Good-bye, Rotha.” 

Somewhat fainter, but still clear, a cry came 
back through the air— 

“Good-bye, Rowie !” 
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Rowan said nothing. His mother turned to him. 

“ )on’t you hear Rotha calling, Rowan ?” 

The boy was on his knees, with his face to the 
ground. He answered, without looking up— 

“T was looking at the wheels, mother. I wish 
I could get under a train without being squashed. 
I do like to see the wheels.” 

“You can see wheels at any time. 
Rowan, didn’t you hear that ?” 

All the strength that was in Rotha had been put 
into the cry— 

“Good-bye, Rowie !” 

“Yes, yes. Rotha always does so keep on at 
things.” 

He rose and covered his ears. “I qwon’t hear !” 
Then, after a pause, “Have I whited myself, 
mother ?” 

“A little.” 

“Bride!” He turned round. 
myself. Rub me.” 

Bride produced the diminutive duster which 
was called by herself pocket-handkerchief, and 
which looked very sad, being very wet as well as 
very black, for the owner of it had shed into it the 
many and big tears that float little children’s sorrows 
out of their eyes. With this small wet cloth she 
rubbed the “ whited” boy, then fell back, letting 
him walk on with his mother. Mrs. Archdale was 
silent for a while, then she said : 

* Po you like Rotha, Rowan ?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

The sharp crack of a whip accompanied the 
words. 

“ Better than Bride?” 

“Yes—no—lI don’t know. 
well, too. I like them both, but 

“T wish, my dear, you would stop cracking that 
whip ; I can’t hear what you say. What do you 
find fault with in them ?” 

“Why, nothing ; but they’re girls, and I’m getting 
too old now for girls. They’re so silly, mother, you 
can’t think.” 

“ My son, I was once a girl.” 

“Yes, so you were.” The boy’s face brightened. 
He was saved the trouble of adducing proofs of 
his statement. The lady beside him apparently 
remembered her girlhood. “It was so silly of 
Rotha,” he went on irately, “to go on calling out 
of the train ‘Good-bye, Rowie!’ just as if I was 
her friend, like a boy’s. I didn’t play with her so 
very much.” 

“Come, come, Rowan, you played with her 
whenever you could.” 

“T only did so because John said he wouldn’t 
play with me.” (The admission was made sulkily, 
and the vexed mouth was pulled toa grimace by 
the whipcord.) “If John would play with me, I’d 
never play with either of them.” 

“You're rather hard on girls, Rowan. 
wouldn't like it if you were a girl.” 

“ Why, they don’t mind it a bit, mother. Rotha 
likes me better than anyone, and so does Bride. 
They’ve told me so. I wish John liked me ; but 
he doesn’t, I don’t think.” 

“Do you like him?” 

“Like him! Don’t I, just! 
laughing at me for, mother?” 


Come, 


“T’vye whited 


I like Bride very 
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“I’m thinking of something. Now I shall take 
that whip from you, Rowan, if you crack it again. 
You're a thoroughly tiresome boy. By the way, 
whose stockings are you wearing ?” 

Rowan had not yet been promoted to stockings. 
He reddened, throat and face of him, but he gripped 
the little whip manfully, and tried to look the 
resolute Briton. 

“They're Rotha’s, mother. She gave them to 
me as a—‘a parting gift,’ she said.” The young 
eyes looked straight onward. “A parting gift” 
sounded sentimental—what Rowiecalled “ girly”— 
but he could think of no paraphrase of Rotha’s 





words. “I’m too old to go out in my legs,” he 
added. “I am really, mother. Boys laugh at 
me.” 


Mrs. Archdale did not laugh, nor did she smile. 
She was walking along under trees with her son, 
and a shadow that came not from them darkened 
her face. 

“T never heard such nonsense,” she said angrily ; 
“and Rotha had no right to give you her 
stockings. What you call going out in your legs 
is what every English boy of your age does, and I 
love your legs.” 

Every English mother loves her boy’s legs, and 
this declaration of affection, heard only by French 
birds, would probably not have evoked a frolic of 
mirth even from them—and one can imagine that 
French birds are more frolicsome than others 
but for the fact that it was made in an under- 
tone still charged with indignation. Fixing a 
blighting gaze on the innocent blue hose that 
hid from sight the stumpy, coffee-coloured, be- 
bruised, and bescratched little legs, on which 
only that wonderful species of person, a mother, 
would gaze with the admiration called love, Mrs. 
Archdale added, “Go home at once, and put on 
your socks again. To put ona little girl’s stockings 

I never heard of anything so contemptible ! ” 

The person has still to be born who shall 
explain why it is that their mothers are the first 
to instil into boys a contempt of women. This 
remarkable statement made the stockings burn 
Rowan’s legs, and he walked on with anguish in 
his face. 


CHAPTER XVII.,—MISS ONORA WARWICK, BOOKSELLER. 


A BOUT midway in one of the smaller streets of 
[\ Canterbury there stood in quite modern 

times a bookshop, the property of Miss Onora 
Warwick, whose name was inscribed above the 
small entrance to it in dim black letters on a dim 
brown ground. 

A young workman-painter of Canterbury who 
purchased stationery from Miss Warwick, and 
talked over current literature with her, had offered 
more than once to “touch up” this shop-board, 
and the place generally. He had very delicately 
conveyed to the lady bookseller that he would be 
pleased for his services to be regarded as honorary ; 
but she had on every occasion declined his offer, 
courteously, while firmly. Was she, she asked 
herself, to have her name—Onora Warwick—in- 
scribed brightly upon a plank laid against her 
house-front, with the inevitable result that the 
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quiet of the place would be invaded by every 
second tourist passing through the street? No. 
As it was, her custom had become larger than she 
wanted it to be. The children of the neighbour- 
hood had found her out, and bought daily of her. 
She loved the children, and was loved by them, and 
this led to the parents patronising her, and, one 
buyer leading to another, the shop began to be 
overrun. (Miss Onora considered it “overrun” 
when what others might have considered a very 
slow trade was going on.) People asked for the 
books, and, as often as not, for the very books that 
she did not want to sell. She would be turning 
over the leaves of a time-dimmed volume, say, 
“The Poetical Works of the Right Honourable 
Joseph Addison, Esquire”—the Right Honour- 
able Joseph Addison, Esquire, was not at all the 
poet of her fancy, but, 04, the dear long S’s—or 
Didot’s edition of Virgil—all his works, you know, 
in Latin (she did not know a word of Latin, but, 
whisper this not to anyone, a book, this, having 
loveliest vignettes); or it might be “ Les Fables 
de Monsieur de la Fontaine” in the old Basle 
edition, most horribly difficult for a foreigner to 
read, being written all in francois instead of fran- 
ais, but a right little, tight little book notwith- 
standing, a book brown without and within—or— 
but why surmise further? Enough to say, Miss 
Onora would be enjoying a book, crusty and dusty, 
like old wine, and, like wine old or new, quite 
inebriating to a gentlewoman like her who never 
drank anything stronger than strong tea, when into 
her shop would walk a customer, with— 

“What nice things have you got, Miss Onora ?” 


What Miss Onora then commonly did was 
this: she put the book which she had been 
reading behind her back, there clutching it with 
both hands—that gives one a rather fine carriage, 
and something of height if one be small—Miss 
Onora was very small—and she would say, with a 
little dry cough, “Oh, there are several nice books 
in the shelves, whole rows of those cheap and very 
neat little ” And then she would give 
another dry little cough. 

The customer John would at once become 
Bull. 

“Come, come, Miss Onora, I am not thinking of 
buying your neat and cheap little _" 

You can imagine the tone in which that was said, 
but you cannot at all imagine the effect which it 
had on Miss Onora. It did not frighten her in the 
least. She was immensely fond of John, and not 
a scrap afraid of Bull. ‘ Well,—hum,—” she would 
say, with a little good-humoured laugh, “ there are 
others, oh, plenty of others,” and, not having, as it 
appeared, the name of a single one among them in 
her head, she would turn round, quite forgetting 
the hands behind her back—dear heart, one can’t 
think of everything at once! Her serious face 
would be lifted, and the customer's smiling face 
would be bent ; she would be looking up at the 
books in the shelves, he would be looking across 
the counter at the book in her hand. This had 
happened some twenty times and more, and—there 
are actions which are not sublime, but which are 
lovely and kind—nevera man of the dozen and odd 


who had found out Miss Onora had asked her to 
sell him the book which she held at her back. 

Miss Onora’s appearance it is difficult to describe. 
She had an odd face with a story in it, and yet not 
in it. “It’s sae wonderful,” that face seemed to 
say, like the old Derbyshire dame, “if it war ber 
aw told, it ud mak one o’ th’ finest bukes as ever 
wa’ written ; dut there’s mony a thing J shanna tell 
you.” And so one gazed in the face and at its 
owner in sheer perplexity. She was old, and of 
those lovely old across whose foreheads it is written 
that they hold it good to be old, to know life’s boat 
so near the journey’s end that the angel at the helm 
already cries out, “ Heaven ahead!” She was little, 
and so very thin that there seemed to be scarce 
enough body to cover her soui, which peeped out 
everywhere—shone through the little meagre face, 
and through the small frail hands. ‘There was some- 
thing starlike about her, and yet there was something 
very human too. She dressed in grey, and always 
wore a little shawl—one such as any other quite 
human creature might have worn—a little woollen 
shawl, with what some ladies call a “bobbly ” 
fringe. ‘Though she could hold her own with John, 
armed ¢ap-a-pie as she was in mail of English lady- 
hood, she was otherwise but a fearsome creature. 
Thus she had a mortal terror of wasps and bees and 
spiders and—oh, cows! ‘The sight of any of these 
creatures would bring her straight from the heights 
of dreamland to the level land of real life ; would 
bring her from the twilight of the past, in which she 
loved to spend her time with those choice persons, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Marlow, Milton, 
into the smarting, full light of the present. As well 
as being a reader she was a thinker, and held much 
commune with herself. Over the books she. was 
often very acrid. Each one, as she dusted it, was 
commented on. “What's this? Scotch Ballads. 
Oh, just the usual thing. ‘Sangs and clatter.’ 
Much too much clatter.” 

“Novels ! novels! How many more! And all 
of them as like ‘as my fingers is to my fingers.’ 
Anyone speaking over there ?” 

Yes. Somebody is speaking. 


A little hand with a penny in it is stretched across 
the counter, a touzle of red hair and two round 
blue eyes in a sea of tears are visible ; below the 
counter a steady murmur goes on. 

“IT can’t understand a word you're saying, Davy. 
(ome round the counter and talk to me.” 

Davy, who wears a frock and one-button shoes, 
trots round the counter, a track of tears marking 
his path. An incoherent narrative follows. Davy, 
it appears, has lost what he calls, egotistically, his 
“ Peep of Davy,” without which he dares not present 
himself at his Scripture lesson. He wants another 
one, and whether he is offering his penny (all his 
worldly wealth, no doubt) as part payment, or is 
of belief that the price of the book cannot exceed 
that sum ; whether, moreover, he is weeping because 
he will be late for school, or because he has to part 
with his penny, it is impossible todivine. He tells 
his story sitting on Miss Onora’s lap, and holding 
out the penny to her all the time. He is a Scot, 
and is splendidly honest, if a little penurious. Miss 
Onora takes the penny and then takes down a 
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“Peep of Day.” She gives it to Davy, takes him 
into a small room off the shop—her bedroom— 
sponges his face and brushes his hair (all this, with 
a sprucely bound book, does Caledonia’s son get 
for a penny), the murky cheeks and dishevelled 
hair being the result of this passion of grief. After 
this Miss Onora walks with Davy to the shop-door 
and hails a passing butcher’s cart. Butchers’ carts, 
like hansoms, are good for speed, and cost less, it 
being usual with drivers of them, a peculiarly 
chivalrous class, to oblige friends, especially ladies. 
The butcher takes up Davy. 


A quarter of an hour passes, then the shop-door 
is thrown open, and a girl in a riding-habit enters. 
She is tall and handsome. She is a little uncere- 
monious. 

“ Morning, Miss Onora. I want a book. [I'll 
take that,” pointing with her whip to a novel with 
the doubtful name “ A Viennese Beauty.” 

Miss Onora takes down the book, opens it, and 
glances through it. It is a hopelessly vulgar work- 
ing out of what Ireland’s sweetest humorist called 
some century ago “the broad staring question of 
‘Madam, will you marry me?’” She puts it back 
in its place. The tall, unceremonious person 
smiles. She has a child’s sweet mouth, with all 
things beautiful in its fine curve. 

“Look here, Miss Onora,” she insists, “I want 
that book.” 

“Well, I’m not going to give it to you, so choose 
another, dear child.” 

The handsome person is the daughter of a local 
grandee, and there is much pride in her face, but 
she does not take umbrage at the little bookseller’s 
words. ‘The smile on her face deepens as she 
repeats : 

‘Come now, I will have the book, Miss Onora. 
I like the name.” 

“Do you? Idon’t. Look at some of the other 
names, and see if you do not like them.” 

“No, I won’t. I won’t have any book at all 
now.” 

The big person frowns, and makes for the door 
again. Having opened it, she pauses a moment 
on the threshold, then looks back. 

“Good morning, Miss Onora !” 

The frown has gone. She has young eyes, bright 
as morning. Miss Onora laughs softly. 

“A nice child! So glad I didn’t let her have 
that book.” 


A lad aged some twenty-two next enters the 
shop. He wants a book for a young lady. He 
wears a round dusty hat on the back of his head, 
and has red, workaday hands. He thinks the 
young lady likes poetry. He has already given her 
Longfellow. 

Miss Onora looks stumbled. Longfellow is the 
usual poet in a case like this. Byron is asked for, 
but is not given by her. “Has the young lady 
Moore?” she asks. 

Happily the young lady has not Moore. The 
youth in the round, dusty hat leaves the shop 
richer by possession of this poet’s too sweet but 
very harmless poems. 

A labourer—elderly—comes lumbering across 





the threshold. 
grey steady eyes. 
He touches his cap. 

“T want another good book like that you sold 
me a year ago, Miss.” 

“You thought it good, then ?” 

“ Prime.” 

This is pleasant. Miss Onora’s face lights up. 
She looks through a row of books, selects one, and 


He has a strong, keen face, with 
His mouth is quiet and stern. 





“THIS ISN’T BY HIMSELF, MISS?” 


gives it to the man, who takes it carefully in a hand 
which he first swathes in a red calico handkerchief. 
He examines the title-page. 

“This isn’t by himself, Miss ?” 

‘““No. That’s by another man, the one considered’ 
next best.” 

“ Haven’t you got anything else by himself?” 

“No. You got the complete works.” 

“Too few of ’em, Miss.” 

“Oh, I think he wrote a very good number, my 
friend: thirty-seven plays, besides sonnets and 
songs. 

“ Does this book come at all near him, can you 
tell me?” 

“Well, no, I don’t think it does. I don’t think 
any book does.” 

“Then I'll take it out in something else, Miss.” 

“What do you mean by taking it out in some- 
thing else?” 

“TI gether I’ve raised your hopes, Miss ”—the 
grave eyes rest on the huge purse placed on the 
counter—“ so I'll take it out in a picture-book for 
my little uns, an’ I'll have another go at Shakespeare 
for myself.” 
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Miss Onora does not remonstrate. As well offer 
an emperor an alms as propose to this proud tiller 
of the ground for him to keep his money. A 
gorgeous picture-book is chosen, its brightness 
bringing a smile to the grim lips, and the man, for 
whom no one is good enough who is not as good 
as Shakespeare, strides from the shop. 


Into it comes, after a long spell of quiet, a cheer- 
ful-faced old woman, followed by a woman in mid- 
life, with a world of trouble in grey eyes, and fore- 
head all fretand frown. She is handsomely dressed, 
and her carriage is at the door. She wants a book 
for a friend. “No, no, no! nothing like that. 
Something racking.” She leaves the shop, having 
looked at several books and purchased none. She 
does not say Good-morning. 

“There’s a pretty bit of ladyhood!” the old 
woman says, with much bitterness in her voice. 

“She isn’t happy, be sure, my dear Mrs. Barton,” 
Miss Onora answers quietly. 

“Eh, then, she ought to be. Isn’t she married 
to one of the kindest of gentlemen, an’ hasn’t she 
children and wealth? Well, my old man has a 
good sayin’, Miss, when he’s sober, an’ it’s this : 
‘There’s folks all of whose swans are ducks, God 
pity them,’ he says, ‘as well as folks all of whose 
ducks are swans.’” 

“That’s a very good saying, Mrs. Barton.” 

Miss Onora’s eyes brighten at the poor man’s 
penn’orth of observation. 


This is the way in which Miss Onora does 
business. Certain books she hides, because she 
likes them ; other books she will not sell, because 
she disapproves of them ; “ Peep of Day” is sold 
for a penny ; “ A Viennese Beauty ” is not sold at 
all; Hodge is lost as a customer through being 
imbued with grand notions; my lady is not 
“suited”; nor is this all. Little boys who ask for 
comic papers (and it is little boys who keep the 
trade in comic papers brisk) are told to spend their 
pennies at the sweet-shop next door; youthful 
servant-maids have fiction doled out to them 
guardedly ; thin-pursed people are not allowed to 
buy expensive books; and hungry-eyed. young 
persons are “lent” books on a system unknown in 
the book trade. That under these circumstances 
Miss Onora does not grow very wealthy will 
probably surprise no one. She sits among her 
books the shabbiest-clad little lady in creation, and 
so very thin and pale that the thought lies terribly 
near that she grudges herself good things which no 
lady frail as she is should be without. Her doctor 
maintains that she should have a mutton-chop 
every morning with her breakfast. At that Miss 
Onora lifts hands and eyes. “Three hundred and 
sixty-five mutton-chops a year! Oh, fy, fy, fy!” 
This is a mixture of Miss Onora and Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MISS MARIABELLA, BUFF, AND TOPS. 


\ ISS ONORA WARWICK did not live alone, 
] but with a friend, Miss Robertson—with her 

full name, Miss Mariabella Robertson. 
There were only two things in the world which 
thoroughly ruffled Miss Mariabella Robertson, and 


one was the supposition that her remarkable 
Christian name was not one but two, Maria and 
Bella, while the other one was the confusing of her 
patronymic Robertson with Robinson. 

Miss Mariabella had, like Miss Onora, been a 
teacher, and her lines had fallen in rough places. 
She was not handsome, was timid, and not sur- 
passingly clever ; it would happen to her to forget 
the meaning of a French word in a French reading- 
lesson, or the full drift of a German sentence in a 
German reading-lesson ; and instead of then sub- 
stituting quietly the next best word that will be 
worked in, her poor eyes would become troubled, 
and her tongue, made powerless by this dreadful 
thing, would cleave to the roof of her mouth. 
What the children did then is this—they raised 
eyes so rude and said things so shameless that, did 
one describe them, dared one retail them, good 
women and men who read of them would, sorrow- 
stricken, draw their children to them and pray that 
the bright eyes might be taught kindliness and the 
red lips courtesy. I think, too, one and another 
man would rise in these brave lands, and make 
himself the champion of those unhappy women 
whose lives are, as was this woman’s life, lived with 
—other women’s children. When Miss Mariabella, 
with what bright spirit was left in her by insolent 
self-centred little maidens, had received the in- 
vitation from her friend Miss Onora to join her in 
the new venture at Canterbury, the weary lady had 
cried from sheer happiness, and the ten years of the 
new life had almost brought back youth to a face 
which trouble more than years had lined. Neither 
in appearance nor character did Miss Mariabella 
resemble at all Miss Onora. Though not young, 
she was by many years the junior of her friend, 
and was fairly tall and inclined to be stout ; she 
was not a stay-at-home or a bookworm, but fond 
of a walk and a talk ; was no deep scholar, but a 
lady of some knowledge and some knowledges ; 
liking society withal, from what she saw of it, from 
without and afar; chatty with women and men 
whom she knew, but timid with strangers, and 
always fearing greatly children and young persons, 
and far too humble with them. 

With all this difference, there was growing up 
to be a likeness —almost a sameness—between the 
two good friends. They would—much like hus- 
band and wife, when the course of true love has 
run smooth and run long—both smile at the same 
time in the same way because having the same 
thought ; or else both would begin to say the same 
thing, and then neither would say it, but they would 
link fingers and look—well, in any direction, for 
there is a church in every direction of Canterbury. 
By their faces you could then see that they had 
wished the same thing. When you gazed at them 
for some time you found your thoughts turning on 
hair bracelets, and lace kerchiefs, and netted anti- 
macassars, and beaded watch-pockets, and valen- 
tines, and dried flowers, and old letters tied with 
faded ribband, and miniature pictures, and heart- 
shaped lockets, and long, thin golden chains, and 
music with pictorial covers, and bookmarkers 
made of perforated cardboard, and spills. You 
knew without being told that they did not tear 
their letters open, but cut them open with a knife 
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or a knitting-needle or a hair-pin ; you saw in 
fancy Miss Onora’s little hair-knot unrolling itself 
as she abstracted the solitary pin that she used in 
dressing her hair ; you knew that such letters as 
they wrote, however unimportant, they first wrote 
in pencil and then read aloud ; you knew that they 
always weighed their letters before sending them, 
not in a letter-weigher, but in those clever hands 
that weighed to a nicety ; you knew that the little 
satin-fronted pianette in the corner was dusted 
daily with an old silk handkerchief, that it was 
tuned once a year, was locked when not in use, and 
that when it was opened at least three of the notes 
would be “down”; you knew that when these 
ladies ate they gathered their crumbs in their laps, 
and carried them in their skirts to the window, and 
deposited them on the sill, Miss Mariabella with 
ease, on account of her height ; Miss Onora with 
difficulty and with much upward flapping, on 
account of her littleness; you knew that they 
always “ finished ” their butter, eating those little 
scraps of bread called fingers to dispose of the last 
morsel. It was quite plain that they had all simple 
ways of simple ladies. You observed that Miss 
Mariabella, in spite of her two-and-forty years, had 
still bright, pretty eyes, and that, now that life went 
gentlier with her, her face had a roundness and 
ruddiness that were very pleasant. You wondered 
if she and Miss Onora ever grew “cool and miff.” 
Why, of course they did. Conceive the banality 
of a life all “ please” and “thank you.” Neither 
of these ladies was made of golden syrup, and one 
of them often annoyed the other. This dialogue, 
for instance, would take place certainly once a 
month, sometimes oftener : 

Miss Onora (at the tea-table, passing her cup 
after a trip to dreamland): “I should like a second 
cup of tea, dear.” 

Miss Mariabella (very wide awake, and, not quite 
unreasonably, a little hurt at having been taken na 
notice of prior to this): ‘You’ve had two cups of 
tea, dear, but you can have a third.” 

Miss Onora (with a slight tension of upper lip): 
“TI think you mistake, dear ; I have only had one 
cup of tea. My second, please.” 

Miss Mariabella (with upper lip as straight as a 
ruled line): “ Indeed I am not mistaken, dear ; you 
have had your second, but I am very glad to pour 
you out your third.” 

And the tea is poured out, and the cup is passed, 
and both ladies are exceedingly cool and miff—for 
a little while. 


All things in common did Miss Onora and Miss 
Mariabella possess, excepting two things—a canary 
and acat. The canary was Miss Mariabella’s, and 
the cat was Miss Onora’s. The canary was, like 
most canaries, very fat and very shrill-voiced. From 
the mystery which surrounded its parentage it was 
spoken of as “the orphan.” When a young thing, 
it had flown in at Miss Mariabella’s bedroom 
window, and all efforts to find its owners had been 
in vain. Its colour being a very light shade of 
yellow, the names “ Bathbrick,” “ Lemonade ” and 
“ Buff” had been suggested for it as any of them 
suitable, and all of them out of the common. 
“ Buff” had met with Miss Mariabella’s approval, 
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and so the orphan passed by this name. Buff was 
immensely stupid, with a would-be knowing air, 
black eyes, always open and agleam, and a foolish 
cocked head. Miss Mariabella would stand looking 
up at his cage, saying, in a high, small voice, for 
minutes together 

“ Dear litt”? Buff! Dear littl Buff! Dear, dear, 
dear, dear—dear litt! Buff !” 

She might just as well have stood under a house 
and looked up at a chimney-stack saying “ Dear 
little chimney !” by the minutes together, for all 
the notice that Buff took. When she felt 
thoroughly snubbed by his crushing indifference, 
she would leave him, and set about her morning 
duties, which began in the nethermost regions of the 
house, for Miss Mariabella presided over domestic 








THE CANARY WAS MISS MARIABELLA'S, 


matters. When she had left the room Miss Onora, 
whom Buff incensed by his superciliousness, would 
walk over to the cage, and, rattling her spectacles 
in the bars of it, would say in a fine crescendo of 
indignation, “ Horrid little Buff! Hateful little 
Buff! Horrid, hateful, horrid, hateful, horrid— 
hateful little Buff!” and then she would make 
faces and shake her mittened hands at Buff; and 
anyone catching sight of her would have felt 
thoroughly shocked, had not the little furious old 
lady looked too comical for words, and had not 
the little unruffled bird been evidently wholly 
indifferent to her doings and sayings alike, sitting 
quite motionless on his perch, with wide round 
eyes and cocked head as before. 

Once every half-hour or so Buff’s repose would 
break up, and he would fall to shelling seeds in 
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frantic haste, sending husks all over the place, and 
drinking water with a like insane precipitancy, and 
equally to the detriment of his surroundings, as he 
appeared unable to drink without shaking himself 
like a Newfoundland after a dip. Hereupon he 
would trim his beak on a fish-bone till merely 
looking at him made one’s head spin, then would 
shrill a song, and, stopping with terrifying sudden- 
ness on the tip top of a high note, would lapse 
into absolute silence, with round wide eyes and 
head cocked. His whole life was like nothing so 
much as a very ill-bred joke, thoroughly startling, 
without being in the least amusing. It did not 
seem to divert even himself, though he went through 
it like a paid comedian. That Miss Onoxa heartily 
disliked him one cannot marvel. 


With Miss Mariabella and the cat the case was 
quite different. Miss Mariabella liked the cat, and 
it was only natural that she should, for the cat was 
charming.' Though it was not in its first youth, it 
had retained much grace, had still a young and 
singularly innocent face, a mobile tail, and large, 
limpid eyes, with less of the note of exclamation in 
them than is mostly found in the eyes of cats— 
young, smiling eyes, very full of light. From top to 
toe it was all wrapt in black fur, with, just peeping 
out in front, a bit of dazzling white shirt, the effect 
produced suggesting perhaps more than anything 
else a Russian grandee about to go off to an evening 
party in winter. ‘The creature was called Tops, as 
the supposed masculine of Topsy, but, though a 
he-cat, was spoken of as “ she,” this sounding, Miss 
Onora said, more maidenly than “he.” Certainly, 
“she” does sound more maidenly than “he.” 
She (Tops) had the exquisite manners that belong 
to the well-bred cat, with an added charm that was 
all her own. Every quite common tabby sheathes 
its claws to its own mistress, rubs up against her, 
purs at her approach, and behaves to her, taken all 
in all, as if the sweet principle of oils and fats, and 
it alone, regulated cat-life. This blandness, suavity 
—what you will—is natural to all creatures feline. 
Tops had rarer qualities. She was elaborately 
courteous ; even, it must be admitted, cunningly 
so. It has been said that she was Miss Onora’s 
cat, and that in the matter of the cat and of the 
canary Miss Onora and Miss Mariabella drew the 
line with regard to community of possessions. 
This was so markedly the case that Miss Mariabella 
watched with wholly unfounded jealousy any 
movement on the part of Miss Onora that brought 
her nearer to Buff ; while Miss Onora watched with 
a jealousy not at all so unfounded each least glance 
directed by Miss Mariabella at Tops. ‘The great 
foolishness of Buff makes it probable that he was 
not at all aware of this state of affairs, but Tops 
was manifestly well aware of it. She could hardly 
fail to be so in view of the fact that every evening 
the same comedy took place. ‘The day’s work 
being over, Miss Onora, on sitting down with Miss 
Mariabella, according to the seasons’ difference, to 
warm her toes on the fender, or to catch the last 


1“ The cat" is drawn from the life, and no smallest detail in 
this chapter regarding it is invented. This to lovers of the 
truth concerning Cats. 
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summer-light in the window-niche, would say to 
Tops : 

“Do you want me to lift you on the seat beside 
me, Pops?” 

* Mi-66 !” 

A modulated, softest note with a world of wish- 
fulness in it—distinctly “* Please.” 

“And what do you say to me now, Tops?” 

“ Mi-6oh !” 

A crisper, happier note, though quite unthinking, 
like nothing so much asa little child’s “ Thank you,” 
said readily, but not with an overflow of gratitude. 

“Do you like your mistress, Tops ? ” 

“ Mi 666 !” 

An assent, with just something of boredom in it 
(it’s a nuisance to be asked a question like this 
night after night). 

“Do you like the—other mistress, Tops ? ” 

“ Mid0— Mid !” 

A suspiciously loud and quick protestation, with 
a “ Dear me, no !” in it. 

“Tops, dear, you may sit in my lap ; we'll have 
an hour’s snooze, we two.” 

No holding out of hands to make clear the 
meaning, and on to Miss Onora’s lap steps Tops, 
and rolls himself round and round, till a perfectly 
mathematical circle. Then he shuts his eyes, and 
the little and lightest hand in the world strokes him 
fora moment. Thereupon Miss Onora shuts her 
eyes, and five minutes pass. Always precisely five 
minutes, as if Tops knew the clock and timed him- 
self. (It just strikes me that Tops is being written 
of in this narrative as “he,” “she” and “ it,” and 
I crave the reader’s indulgence. Courtesy makes 
one hesitate to speak of an intelligent creature 
as “it,” and it is difficult to remember to 
speak of a he-cat as “she.”) At the expira- 
tion of the five minutes she lifted first her head, 
then her body—she did not lift her tail, for she 
knew that she was behaving disgracefully, and 
her cat-conscience pricked her horribly; then 
she bounded on to the floor, startled by the sound 
made by her soft-shod feet, ran over to Miss 
Mariabella, leaped into her lap, rolled herself into 
a circle there without looking up, and fell asleep 
how comfortable, it is impossible to tell you—on 
the knees of that plump lady, which made a lap as 
cosy again as that made by the knees of the thinner 
lady. 

And that is not all. 

At precisely five minutes before the expiration of 
the hour Tops woke, lifted his head and then his 
body—needless to say not his tail ; his tail hung 
lower than before, because he knew that he was 
about to carry out his crowning piece of deceit 
walked very slowly across the floor, and climbed 
guardedly on to Miss Onora’s lap. When there, 
he did not even roll himself round, but sank down 
anyhow and closed his eyes. At the stroke of the 
hour Miss Onora woke, opened her eyes, and looked 
up ; Tops, who had not been sleeping, merely 
opened his eyes and looked straight before him, 
purring. He might have been winding up a watch ; 
there was not a scrap of life or heart in the purring ; 
it was like the sound of small wheels going round, 
and like nothing else in the world. And the eyes 
kept level. 
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“Tops, dear, look up at your mistress.” 

The little light hand stroked his head. . . . 

And that is not all. ‘The rest, however, must be 
whispered. 

(Miss Onora knew of Tops’ perfidy. She was 
once waking with shut eyes and discovered it all ; 
felt the rising of the small body, heard the fall of 
the soft-shod feet, and saw through half-opened 
eyes the rest—all, all, to the base return, many 
minutes later, of the little cat to her lap. She did 
not tell Miss Mariabella that she saw it She 
never spoke about it, because—well, I couldn't 
tell you why, but perhaps you can divine. There 
are things one does not talk about, some big things, 
and some litile things, things of all sorts and sizes, 
things sad and funny. One thinks about them.) 

These were the two ladies with whom Rotha was 
tomake her home. Miss Onora received a letter one 
summer morning, not asking her if she would take 
in this little girl, but containing the announcement 
made by this iittle girl that she was “ coming.” 

This was a way that the Fleetwoods had. 


CHAPTER XIX.—LETTERS ON THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


have to write to me about.” 

Miss Onora held an unopened letter in 
her hand, which she studied with much perplexity. 
Miss Mariabella contracted her brows, and pre- 
tended that she did not hear the remark. Surely 
the easiest mode of finding out what Colonel Fleet- 
wood had to write would have been to open his 
letter ; but no—for two whole minutes had Miss 
Onora scanned the envelope, and she scanned it 
still. 

“His writing is not quite what it used to be, yet 
it’s a hand that one would know among a thousand. 
Odd that you do not admire it, Mariabella ! ” 

“ Admire it!” Miss Mariabella cut her egg as 
if she were beheading it, this prolonged talk about 
the Colonel, who was no favourite with her, greatly 
annoying her. “Admire it! A cruel, proud hand 
like that! It simply frightens me. It has ‘I,’ ¢ I,’ 
‘I,’ written all over it.” 

Miss Onora smiled without lifting her eyes from 
the writing. It was very beautiful, thin in colour, 
tall and close, and singularly firm. The small 
letters were carefully kept in place, the capitals 
standing up and out like Tories. 

“ Well, well,” she then said, “ give me this hand 
in preference to the dumpy black-letter writing now 
in vogue. I should like the copies for our children 
to be set by a man like this.” 

“Would you? I shouldn’t, Onora.” Miss 
Mariabella walked over to the cage in the window. 
“TI could not bear to think of any child’s learning 
to make letters like that ; but no child could possibly 
copy such a hand, so we need not spar about it.” 

Miss Onora was not listening. She had at last 
opened the letter, and was reading it with growing 
surprise. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Miss Maria- 
bella asked as she walked back to the table, her 
offer of a dainty morsel to Buff having been received 
with the usual contempt. 


“ I OW I wonder what Colonel Fleetwood can 


A full minute lapsed before Miss Onora an- 
swered. 

“The letter, 
Colonel.” 

“ Not from the Colonel ? 
it?” 

“Tt’s from the child Rotha.” 

* Aren’t you going to have any breakfast, Onora?” 

(Miss Onora had put from her cup and plate, 
and Miss Mariabella looked severely at her. Life’s 
drama might be growing very exciting, but the 
morning meal must not be ignored.) ‘Do you 
mean by the child Rotha that granddaughter of 
the Colonel’s whom he won’t have anything to do 
with ?” 

“My dear”—Miss Onora began beating the 
sides and top of her egg abstractedly, making ter- 
rible havoc with it—I don’t think he was ever 
asked to have anything to do with her. She is 
coming to to us.” 

“To stay ?” 

* Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

“H’m !” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say #’m/ Mariabella ; it’s 


Mariabella, is—not from the 


Then from whom is 








so—vague.” 

“Perhaps it is. May I see the child’s letter, 
Onora ?” 

Miss Onora passed it. 

It ran: 


“ Tear Miss Warwick,—I am coming with Nurse 
Barre, and I want to live with you. I will bring 
you my Papa’s letters. 

“ Yours affect, 
“ RoTHA FLEETWOOD.” 

“H’m !” 

“ You're very disagreeable about it, Mariabella.” 

**T said nothing, Onora.” 

“Tt’s very disagreeable to me for you to say 
nothing. We might just as well talk it over like 
friends. What do you think of the letter ?” 

“J think it monstrous. Why should she come 
to live with you? Why does she sign herself 
‘Yours affect'’’? There is no signature in the 
world so detestable. Now you know what I think, 
Onora.” 

Miss Onora smiled. 

“My friend, very few people think life long 
enough nowadays to write out in full the word 
‘affectionately,’ and the children of this time have 
no more leisure than the rest of us. It’s rather 
a cool little note, certainly.” 

“Tt’s a petrifaction. It makes me dread to 
see the child. No ‘wll you,’ no ‘may J, no 
heart-beat in it. ‘Two sentences, and each begin- 
ning with ‘I.’ Then the writing. How does the 
child come to have her grandfather's writing ?” 

“Impossible to say. I never saw a like coinci- 
dence before. They have never met. By the way, 
I wonder what the Colonel will say to her being 
here.” 

“(Eat your toast, Onora, if you don’t eat the 
egg.) He will withdraw his custom, and, as his 
orders are the best we get ——” 

“ My dear Mariabella !” 

“My dear Onora! These things must be talked 
about.” 


“ So they must. Talk on, dear.” 
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“T forget what I was going to say. By the 
way, Onora, that child must be living with some one. 
See if there is no further letter on the subject of 
her coming.” 

Miss Onora looked through the letters before 
her, and found two from Marseilles, one from Mrs. 
Archdale and one from Nurse Barre. She read 
them, and passed them to her companion, who also 
read them, and then said, her face clearing some- 
what— 

“ Well, at least these people have the civility to 
ask if you can take the child. Who is this Mrs. 
Archdale? There’s something about her letter I 
don’t like. Isn’t it rather condescending ?” 

Miss Onora laughed merrily. 

“* Rather’ is not the word, my dear. Have I 
never told you of the lady who allowed herself to be 
loved? Well, I must tell you that story afterwards. 
I like the letter of this woman Barre, by the way.” 

“So do I.—Are you going to take this child, 
Onora ?” 

“Ves.” 

Miss Mariabella’s mouth twitched painfully. 

“So we must part.” 

“Part? Why ‘part’? 
than ever, mia della.” 

These two old ladies, lovers, made love across 
the breakfast-table just like young lovers in the 
moonlight. The angels up in heaven saw them do 
it, and saw that it was good, and smiled. 

“My dear Onora, you will have this child 
Rotha.” 

**So will you have her, or, rather, she will have 
you. It will take us both to bring her up, and you 
will have to help me manage. Things will have to 
be done differently. I must be more sensible, and 
sell the second-hand books. Didot—my pretty 
vignettes ! must go.” 

By Didot Miss Onora meant Virgil in Didot’s 
edition. 

“Never!” Miss Mariabella’s eyes flashed. “I 
leave this house the moment you sell Didot, Onora. 
I don’t know who he is, but he sha’n’t go.” 

“ He would fetch something, Mariabella.” 

“ He sha’n’t !” 

“ And, after all, I can’t read Virgil.” 

“ We were talking of Didot, my dear, and, once 
more, you shall not sell him, and you sha’n’t sell 
Virgil either, for the matter of that, if you like to 
have him. I won’t have either of these books sold, 
or any other books that you like. If you do sell 
them, I will buy them back of whoever purchases 
them. [I'll pay for them out of the housekeeping 
money, and put the child Fleetwood on dry 
bread.” 

“ But the books are no good to me.” 

“Perhaps not ; but I like you to have them. 
Why should you give up your Didots and Virgils 
for this child? Do you think she would give up 
her Didots and Virgils for you? Not she!” 

“You are very hard on her, Mariabella. We 
must make some sacrifices.” 

“T’ll make some sacrifices.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I. It does me good to make sacrifices 
now and again. It’sa change. Buff, dear, would 
you fetch as much as Didot? You shall be sold, 


I shall want you more 





Buff. You shall be sold, and your cage shall be 
sold, and the money you cost in chickweed, Buff, 
shall go to fatten the Fleetwood child.” 

“Dear Mariabella, how absurd you are ! 
things must be talked about.” 

Miss Onora quoted her friend’s words with a 
smile. 

“They mustn’t. Nothing must be talked about 
that involves the selling of books you love, because 
such talk breaks my heart, and my heart is of prime 
importance.” 

Miss Mariabella, having risen, ostensibly to ring 
a bell, as she said this was standing behind the 
chair of Miss Onora. She bent back the face of 
that lady and kissed it quickly ; not so quickly, 
though, that Miss Onora did not catch a glimpse 
of tear-filled eyes. 

The lady to whom it did good to make sacri- 
fices was evidently greatly troubled at the notion of 
her companion’s being called upon to show any 
self-denial. What a thing is a woman’s love for 
another woman! This good person, Miss Maria- 
bella, whose only love was Miss Onora, was, as she 
kissed that lady with wet eyes, in a state of exalta- 
tion compared with which the raptures of half 
your lovers in the world are mere banality. 

There was silence for a time ; then Miss Maria- 
bella, assuming, as is safe enough between good 
friends, that her companion had followed her 
thoughts, said suddenly : 

“‘ About that child’s mother. 
to look at ?” 

“‘ Depends on what you consider anything to look 
at. She was not like—well, Beatrice.” 

The realisation of Miss Mariabella’s idea of 
something worth looking at was one Beatrice, a 
young giantess, with radiant, ruddy colour, one of 
those women that are possible only in England, 
tall and large, with a sunburst of red-gold hair, red- 
brown eyes, fine features, and a merry, sweet mouth 

with a brave candour in the eyes, the forehead 
broad and quiet, with eyebrows lifted, perhaps a 
little unwisely haughty. English lands are full of 
women like this ; they make her greatness. 

“No”—Miss Mariabella laughed—-“I didn’t 
imagine that she was like Beatrice. Onecould not 
picture Beatrice a schoolmistress. I don’t even 
know if the child is clever ; but, leaving her out of 
the question, what was this elder Rotha like? Was 
she at all pretty? I suppose ”—smiling—“ she was 
small.” 

No, I should say that she was the right woman’s 
height, rather tall than small. She was exquisitely 
graceful, with great quiet in movement.” 

“Ts that picture like her?” 

Miss Mariabella glanced at a painting on the 
wall. . 

“Ves.” 

“Pretty hands and feet?” asked Miss Maria- 
bella. 

“ Very pretty feet, hands uncouth.” 

“That was hard on her. A plain woman has 
mostly pretty hands.” 

“T did not say that she was plain, Mariabella.” 

“But shewas. ‘The picture says so.” 

“She wasn’t ; and I won’t have the foolish word 
‘plain’ applied to her.” (Miss Onora became 
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irate.) ‘ She was elaborate, if it comes to that—so 
elaborate that it would take mea year and a day to 
describe her.” 

Miss Mariabella pointed her lips. She locked 
dubiously at the picture. 

“Funny eyes and brows, Onora.” The eyes 
were of the type that the French admire, the outer 
eye-edges and brows lifted. ‘“ What colour are 
they? I can’t see from here.” 

“Nor can I. If I remember rightly, her eyes 
were grey with green, but they may have been blue 
or brown.” 

“ No, grey with green ; they’re sure to have been 
that ; nothing so commonplace as blue or brown.” 

Miss Mariabella laughed again, and continued 
her study of the portrait, which showed a lady aged 
twenty-seven or thereabouts, with large marked 
features—the nose goodand full of character ; the 
mouth very peculiar, wide, with straight, thin upper 
lip, the lower lip fuller, somewhat pouting ; the brow 
low, and perhaps not broad enough ; the soft, thin, 
shining hair brushed back. ‘The painter had not 
flattered the lady’s complexion, which was muddy. 
Her chin was thrown forward, suggesting great 
obstinacy. 

“Well, what do you make out of the face?” 
Miss Onora said as Miss Mariabella grew silent, 
looking with increasing interest at it. 

“T can’t make anything out of it. That’s the 
aggravating part. Itis sarcastic, and yet not wholly 
unkind. I should think this person was true, but 
I should not feel quite sure that she was generous.” 

Miss Onora flushed, but said nothing. 

“She gives me the idea of a quiet woman, petted 
and rather exacting. I wish she would smile.” 

“T wish she would. She had a sudden splendid 
smile. She had also an exquisite voice and laugh.” 

“Tn a word, she was a charmer, Onora.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Dressed with care, I should think.” 

* Well, yes, she did.” 

“Vain?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“ Don’t know if she was vain?” 

“No” (curtly). 

“Was she good ?” 

“T like to think that she was.” 

“Why was she painted knitting a red stocking ?” 

“T can’t say. Why shouldn’t she be painted 
knitting a red stocking ?” 

“Why not? You love her, Onora, I can see. 
How long did you know her ?” 

“Thirteen days. I never came to love anyone 
so greatly in so short a time. 1 wonder if the child 
will be like her.” 

“ No—the child is a Fleetwood.” 

Miss Mariabella had taken up the envelope 
addressed by Rotha and was scanning it gloomily. 
It was the Fleetwood handwriting. 


CHAPTER XX.—ARRIVAL OF ** THE FLEETWOOD CHILD.” 


‘THE best thing perhaps about Canterbury is that 
it is in Kent, and that they who live there 
have only to pass out of its gates on any 

summer’s day and to travel on bravely to find them- 

selves in a place of endless lanes, with here and 


there the glint of sea, and almost everywhere deep 
pools—there is a pool I know that has all round it 
ash-trees with old trunks which have growing out 
of them young leaves, the effect produced being 
that of old witches in young bonnets, not pretty at 
all, but wonderful. Many puddles there are here, 
too, (they keep the place green), in late autumn 
when rain has fallen, and there is overhead a 
Kentish sky, grey and full of windblown clouds, 
with here and there a sunbeam shining through. 
In certain lovely parts there are few houses only, 
and those few more roof than house. Everywhere 
there is cheerfullest vegetation—grass of all kinds, 
from green blade to grey spike ; with feather-grass 
in great plenty, and wild scentless honeysuckle, 
and blackberry blossom, pink and white, with 
charming bud ; and blackberries, green, red, and— 
in August—some few black; and much green 
leafage high overhead in trees and lower down in 
bushes ; and clover, pink and white, in the green 
grass ; and red poppies in the yellow wheat, and 
along the banks beneath the hedges creeping 
ivy ; and by the roadside dandelions in flower and 
puff ; and in odd corners white flowering nettle 
and red thistle ; and everywhere meadowsweet and 
daisies and buttercups, with, scattered among them, 
old tattered docks with flower run to coffee-grains. 
One’s pen gets out of breath recording it. 

Here and there in this green land of Kent stands 
out an inn, built on the model of those we drew in 
childhood—a long, low house with a door in the 
middle, and two windows on each side of it, one 
window atop of it, and again two windows on each 
side of that ; a roof of slate, and a chimney-stack. 
The house is whitewashed, with a board along its 
front, inscribed, the probability is, “ Royal Oak.” 

A wing, bearing the inscription which, read 
backwards, oh, my paddy, becomes Pat, stands 
decorously back, and adjoining it are stables built 
of rude stone and mortar, and roofed with broken 
tiles that have taken pretty colours. 

To such an inn as this did Nurse Barre take her 
charge Rotha, for to such an inn as this did Miss 
Onora and Miss Mariabella betake themselves 
once yearly for what they called their holiday. 
The holiday consisted of a week of days, on each 
of which Miss Onora said to Miss Mariabella, 
“Tsn’t it nice, dear, to know that we are a day 
nearer home?” and Miss Mariabella said to Miss 
Onora, “ It’s lovely, dear.” 

Why, under these circumstances, Miss Onora 
and Miss Mariabella took the trouble of packing 
two basket trunks, and two band-boxes, and two 
satchels—for they never went without sandwiches 
and bottles of lemonade—why they went the 
length of buying two railway tickets, and, having 
shut up their house, took rooms at an inn—is one 
of the things that I feel will not be explained. 
Miss Onora said that Miss Mariabelia wanted a 
holiday, and Miss Mariabella said that Miss Onora 
should have a holiday. There was nothing more 
said than that, and the two ladies took a holiday, 
both feeling as they did so that it is a very merciful 
dispensation of Providence that time’s flight is 
quicker than that of any bird, that every moment 
of Monday brings Tuesday nearer, that no Tuesday 
ever was but it passed into Wednesday, Thursday 
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treading on the feet of that day, and the other days 
following in neat file till Monday comes again. 
Their holiday usually lasted from one Monday to 
another. 

“T think it such a pity, Onora”—Miss Maria- 
bella spoke—* that we did not get our holiday over 
before the coming of the Fleetwood child.” 

So Miss Mariabella persistently called Rotha. 

The two ladies were standing in a bedroom—the 
best bedroom in the inn, Miss Mariabella being of 
opinion that when you took a week’s holiday you 
should take it handsomely, and Miss Onora ex- 
pressing no objection to the outlay, because in 
matters like this Miss Mariabella’s will was law. 
The furniture of the room suggested that the 
expense incurred might not be ruinous. In the 
middle of it was a high, heavily curtained four- 
poster, provided with two beaded watch-pockets ; 
a flashy new carpet covered the floor ; the be- 
muslined dressing-table was provided with a lace- 
draped looking-glass ; a brown chest of drawers, a 
yellow washstand and a few chairs completed the 
list of things useful. For use and ornamentation 
there was a Berlin-wool-worked bell-pull, and for 
ornamentation alone were five Christmas cards— 
winter landscapes with verses in the snow—framed 
in white straw, which was tied at the corners with 
a profusion of red silk. 

“T thought ”—Miss Onora was standing at an 
open window and looking away over the garden to 
the road—“I thought, dear, that it would be so 
much nicer for the little girl to come here first. A 
child likes a place like this.” 

Miss Mariabella walked over to her friend and, 
saying nothing, for a while looked with her out of 
the window. The near view—and the two ladies 
only saw the near view—was not enchanting. In 
front of the house was a bit of garden, lavishly 
stone-gravelled, and agleam with dahlias and nas- 
turtiums. A gate from it led into a field, in which 
were pigs rooting up the grass and turkeys filling 
the air with their harsh cry of “Urk ! urk !” There 
was no other sound, and there was but one other 
sight—at the field’s end a white cow, so still, and yet 
so life-like, that it might have been the famous cow 
that Myron, the Greek sculptor, cut from marble. 

“ Well, my dear Onora ”—Miss Mariabelia looked 
away over the field to the cow—“no doubt you 
know best. I must say I wish Nurse Barre had 
made things plainer about the trains. Is that the 
Fleetwood child allowing herself to be driven up 
the road in a cart?” 

Miss Onora leaned out of the window and 
watched the cart approach. It stopped at the inn. 

“Yes, I think that 1s she, Mariabella.” Miss 
Onora drew back from the window. “Let us go 
down together.” 

The two ladies descended. 

“ Are you Miss Warwick ?” 

A small gold-haired person put the question. 

“Yes, my dear. This is Miss Robertson.” 


“T am very glad to see you both,” the gold- 
haired person said quaintly, and gave her hand 
first to Miss Onora and then to Miss Mariabella. 

“ This is Nurse Barre,” she said, glancing round 
at her companion. “She is very tired, I think.” 

* Are you not tired yourself?” 

Miss Onora spoke. 

“Oh, yes.” 

A weary hand pushed back the hat, and the 
white forehead was shown. Miss Mariabella, who 
had said nothing, took the hat off, and then led 
the child away into the house. Miss Onora, with 
a smile, busied herself with Nurse Barre. 

“This is a very nice room.” 

Rotha spoke as she put down a small leather bag 
on the toilet-table. “Is it near yours? I am 
very stupid, and have forgotten your name. Will 
you please tell it me again?” 

“ You may call me Miss Mariabella, Rotha.” 

“Thank you. Thatis a very pretty name. Can 
you unclasp bags ?” 

* Perhaps I can manage that one.” 

Miss Mariabella took the reticule from the child’s 
trembling hands, and returned it to her open. 

“Thank you. You have not yet told me if this 
room is near to yours.” 

“Yes, that door leads into my room.” 

“Tf you will let me, I will look into it afterwards. 
Now I want to sluice my face and change my 
boots. What is Miss Warwick’s name, Miss 
Mariabella ? ” 

“QOnora. You will call her ‘Miss Onora.’ 
Everyone does. Shall I comb your hair for you?” 

“ Please—will you make it in a plait ?” 

“No ; it is prettier open.” 

Just as you like. It is cooler in a plait.” 

Miss Mariabella left it open. 

“You're a very quaint little being,” she said as 
she passed her hand over the wonderful hair, having 
combed it carefully. 

“ What is ‘quaint’? Is it rude?” 

** No, dear.” 

“I’m glad it isn’t, because I try not to be 
rude.” 

“ Do you find it very hard ?” 

** Yes, very.” 

Miss Mariabella kissed the white forehead, and 
the child drew down her face and held it. 

“Well, little one ?” 

“Do you live with us?” 

With difficulty Miss Mariabella repressed a smile 
at the first-person pronoun. 

“Yes ; that is, I live with Miss Onora, and you 
will live with her.” 

“ That will be very nice.” 

“ Assuredly. Don’t you think you might give 
me a kiss now, Rotha?” 

“Ves, I want to.” 

The kiss was given and returned, and Miss 
Mariabella never again made use of the expression 
“the Fleetwood child.” 
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BANTU DIALECTS. 


HE origin of the word Ma-Shuna is unknown. 
Many guesses have been made, but they are 
mere guesses. Lobengula says the name 

originated among the white men. ‘The Rev. J. S. 
Moffat, c.M.G., thinks it comes from a Chuana (Be- 
Chuana) variation of some Shuna word. Khama 
says it is a Tebele (Ma-Tebele) word. Father 
Torrend, in his Bantu Grammar, says it is the 
Kalanga (Ma-Kalanga) form of “Senna.” The 
Ma-Tebele say Ama-Swina for Ma-Shuna, and 
** Sina” in Shuna parlance is dirt. The “ dirt(y) 
people,” is that the Tebele meaning? No doubt 
it is true in fact, but it will hardly pass as an 
etymology. They are commonly called by their 
black masters, in contempt, “ Amaholt,” te. “the 
draggers,” from their habit of wearing their blankets 
long, so as to nearly drag on the ground. No people 
that I have ever heard of acknowledge themselves 
Ma-Shuna. Ba-Loze! Ma-Gomo! Ba-Shangwe! 
Ba-Tegeza! Ba-Roro! Ma-Kalanga! Ba-Nyubi! 
Ba-Humbi! As these and a host of other tribes are 
summoned representatives will answer to each 
name ; but when Ma-Shuna is given, there is no 
response. It is, however, a useful term, denoting all 
the natives living north of Bechuana Land and the 
Transvaal, east of the Kalahari Desert, south of the 
Zambezi River, and perhaps as far as the Indian 
Ocean, excepting the Ma-Tebele, the Zulu people 
under Gunguayama, the Ma-Tjanga and Ba-Leya, 
andthe Ma-Tongo. There prevails over the whole 
of this country one language indicating a member 
of the great Bantu family. There appear to be 
four principal dialects : 

(1) The Loze. 

(2) The Gomo of the hill tribes. 

(3) The Shangwe. 

(4) The Kalanga. 

Sub-varieties are as numerous as the villages. 
A vocabulary of 3,000 or 4,000 words (taken down 
by myself ) in the first three of these dialects shows 
differences not so great as obtain among the 
dialects of England. Varieties of pronunciation 
abound, words are different, prefixes vary, but 
there is no real difference of structure. 


THE RULING TRIBE. 


The Ba-Loze, commonly called the Ba-Nyai, 
were formerly the ruling tribe. They gave the 
king to the old Shuna kingdom. Of their origin 
they know little ; their ancestors came from the 
south-east, from Mangwa, a place in the neighbour- 
hood of Zimbabye. But this can only be a migra- 
tion of quite recent years. The tradition among 
them is that their forefathers built the towns and 
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forts (one near Ensindeni is armed by two cannons), 
the numerous ruins of which are scattered over 
the country from the Shoshong Mountains to the 
Zambezi. ‘The word Zimbabye, the name that has 
become attached to the largest of these ruins, is a 
Shuna word (Dsimbakwe or Dsimbahwe), signifying 
“ the graves of the Great.” The ancient kings of the 
land bore the dynastic name of “ Mambo.” The first of 
the race was no doubt the Munu-mu-tapa (ze. the 
marauder) of the old maps, and probably deserved 
the name. If so, the descendants of him and of his 
people have “ degenerated ” to peace-loving, indus- 
trious folk, and in very truth have “reaped the whirl- 
wind,” at the hands of the Ma-Tebele. The names 
of some of these Loze sovereigns still linger, such as 
Netjapengule, Tjagadzige, ‘Tsamedzi, Kumbalivula 
and Sabangu. ‘The last named was the “ Last of 
the Mambos,” and the story of his downfall and 
that of the nation, as told by the old men, is as 
interesting as a tale from the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Sabangu’s grandson Lozane still lives, a mere 
dependent, a slave in the land where his fathers 
ruled. The first Mambo seems to have been a 
born leader of men, a true king, carrying his 
conquering arms in all directions, till his kingdom 
became as extensive and as strong as that of 
Lobengula was the other day. There are many 
illustrations in African history (as elsewhere) of 
these ambitious geniuses founding empires, which 
- have lasted while the strong master hand held them 
together, but which have crumbled away before the 
onset of a younger and more vigorous assailant. 
Mambo’s kingdom evidently saw several generations 
of the one dynasty, but at last its sun set. 


THE STORY OF SABANGU, 


Sabangu was a freethinker, who had fallen away 
from the faith of his fathers. One day, when sitting 
in the hut of his favourite wife, Mngwali (the Shuna 
god) spoke to him from the thatch of the hut. 
The king was irritated that Mngwali should 
venture to such a position, and seizing a flint-lock 
musket (for the Ma-Shuna had dealings with the 
Portuguese) hz fired in the direction whence the 
voice came. Mngwali called from the outside air, 
and Mambo, rushing out, again fired at the invisible 
one. Now the voice was heard issuing from the 
interior of the hut, and the enraged king ordered 
it to be burned. Mngwali fled to a neighbouring 
tree, and Mambo had the tree cut down. The 
long grass outside the town was the next hiding- 
place of the voice, and Sabangu ordered it to be 
set on fire. From the inside of a boulder the 


king was then called, and he ordered the rock to be 
buried. Then the stomach of an unfortunate ox 
became the resting-place of the pursued deity, and 


1 All vowels in native words are to be pronounced as in the French language. The prefixes Aba, Ba, Be, Ama, Ma, are personal 


in the plural number, Thus Ma-Shuna=Shuna people. 




















having caused the creature to be slain, Mambo 
sought in its entrails for the god who had so long 
eluded him. Now Mngwali spoke from Mambo 
knew not where, and said in wrathful tones, “ She / 
(.e. king), you have driven me about and rejected 
my word. I am going, and you will hear my voice 
no more ; but in place of my words will come my 
spear. Men wearing skins are now on the way, 
and when they arrive you will taste the vengeance 
of Mngwali.” In due time, probably about 1834, 
there came the Ama-Swazi, who raided the country, 
driving all before them. Mambo collected his 
army and met the invaders in a pitched battle 
on the banks of the Ingwekwizi River, near the 
Mission Station at Emhlangeni. The battle-field 
is marked to-day by a large Umganu tree, called 
by the Ma-Tebele “ Umganu ka Mambo.” But 
Mngwali took the strength that day from the Ba- 
Loze and gave it to the Ama-Swazi, and Mambo fled 
before his enemies. ‘The blood ran like water, the 
river was red, and the country was covered by the 
bodies of the Loze warriors. Mambo sought refuge 
in a fort crowning a precipitous hill about thirty 
miles from the fatal field. But his retreat was soon 
discovered. The Swazi impi closed in on him, and 
when he saw that his time was come he blindfolded 
his eyes and sat waiting hisdoom. He was seized, 
put to death with nameless tortures, and. his 
mangled corpse flung down the rocks. The hill 
has since been known as “ Intaba zi ka Mambo ” 
(=the hills of Mambo). 

Another account of the catastrophe is much 
simpler and adorned with fewer imaginative details 
Mngwali ordered Mambo to raid the Ba- Mangwato, 
bringing to him the oxen and dogs (some say only 
a certain dog with a brass collar), and keeping all 
the rest of the plunder for himself. The king 
obeyed the first part of the command with great 
alacrity, but could not bring himself to disgorge so 
large a part of his prey for the god’s service. Then 
came the threat of vengeance, only now delivered 
by some stern prophet or “son of God ” in person, 
and speedily followed by the Swazi inundation. 

From that day there was no king in the land, 
for the Ama-Swazi passed on across the Zambezi 
and probably became the ancestors of the Angoni, 
and every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes. In 1837 came the Ma-Tebele, and the 
slaughter commenced by the Swazi hordes con- 
tinued, till now it seems the tale of horror is 
complete, and the Maxim gun has slaughtered the 
slaughterers. 


CUSTOMS AND INDUSTRIES OF TO-DAY. 


Whatever the Ma-Shuna may have been in the 
past, they are certainly not a warlike race to-day. 
They have their petty feuds, and it is a standing 
joke amongst the Ma-Tebele that fighting which 
had continued for two or three years between 
certain of the hill tribes had resulted in a total Joss 
of only one killed and two wounded. In some 
cases they have made a stand against the raids of 
their oppressors. Hanging tempting bunches of 
mealies from the trees, when a small impi has come 
in sight with “ hostile thoughts intent,” they, hiding 
in some almost inaccessible cranny in the rocks, 
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have picked off the Ma-Tebele who took the 
bait. 

Old flint-lock muskets, veritable Brown Besses, 
and, later, Tower guns, have long been in their 
hands. Some of them have learned the art of 
making gunpowder ; but it is poor stuff, and can 
hardly do much more than eject the bullet from 
the barrel. 

Axes, knives, spear-heads, hoes, iron beads, tell 
of their skill and industry in the smelting and 
manufacture of iron. Their tiny furnaces, their 
rude goat-skin bellows, primitive stone anvils and 
sledge-hammers, and awkward tools, increase our 
admiration for the excellent work they turn out. 
There are smiths among them who can very 
creditably convert a flint-lock into a percussion 
musket. I have seen gunstocks, the work of their 
hands, which it was difficult to believe were not of 
European origin. 

The cotton which grows wild in their country 
has yielded its secret to them, and blankets of slow, 
painful manufacture speak for their patience. 

Numerous varieties of wooden vessels are carved 
from the solid block. The exteriors are blackened 
by the application of hot iron, and ornamental 
designs made by cutting away the charred surface. 
Sometimes these designs are left in relief. ‘Their 
pottery is ornamented, occasionally in two colours, 
burnished or glazed. It is very fragile. There is 
in Eastern Ma-Shuna Land a rock (see illustration 
in Dr. Johnston’s “ Romance and Reality”) covered 
with outline drawings of animals. This must be 
rather ancient, for it is regarded by the people with 
a certain amount of awe. 

Both Ma-Shuna and Ma-Tebele practise poly- 
gamy. ‘The morality of the former, however, 
compares very favourably with the shocking laxity 
prevailing among their masters. The Ma-Tebele 
obtain their wives by purchase, the Ma-Shuna by 
service rendered in the field as well. The Tebele 
aristocrats are fairly clean in person, often washing 
their teeth after every meal, and in the care of their 
huts, but utterly careless as regards their food 
utensils. ‘The aboriginal Ma-Shuna present a com- 
plete contrast. 

Their dress is of the scantiest description, com- 
mencing with a string round the neck of a two-year- 
old child, and finding complete fulness in the skins 
tied round the waist of the man or woman. Girls’ 
aprons are often prettily adorned with bead-work ; 
and occasionally these garments made wholly of 
beads, in fanciful and irregular patterns, are met 
with. 

Generally, the Shuna character seems to be 
smaller and meaner than that of the Ma-Tebele, 
servile instead of masterful, timid rather than 
courageous, more fitted for small trading than for 
the larger business of ruling. 


RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


The religious ideas of the Ma-Shuna are pecu- 
liarly interesting from the contrast presented to 
those of the Ma-Tebele. When the American 
missionaries in Natal first translated the Bible into 
the Zulu language, they found it necessary to im- 
port a word from the Kafir to represent the idea 
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of “God”; when the Tebele version of the Testa- 
ment came to be made, a word was imported from 
the Chuana language, there being no word for God 
current amongst the Ma-Tebele. This word, 
Umlimo (Se-Chuana Modimo), is applied to the 
Tebele King by his subjects, and they have no 
higher notion of sovereignty or power than the 
kingship of Lobengula, unless, indeed, it be the 
“ spiritual ” influence of the departed “ Great King,” 
Umaziligazi, the founder of the nation. 

Compare with this the Shuna conception of God. 
The divine name among the Ba-Loze is, as has 
beer. mentioned, Mngwali. They say that Mngwali 
lives gu denga (i.e. in the sky), and that he is the 
maker of all things. He cannot be seen, but is 
heard to speak through men specially chosen by 
him. In past days Mngwali’s own voice was heard 
coming from trees, rocks, etc., but since the 
defection of the “ Last of the Mambos” divine 
communications have been made almost exclusively 
through human mediums. 


MEDIUMS. 


These mediums when first possessed by Mngwali 
are seized with all the symptoms of epilepsy, and 
it isnot always clear whether it is the inspiration or 
the disease. The chosen one is “thrown about,” 
foaming at the mouth, sometimes talking, sometimes 
silent. ‘The natives say that it is quite impossible 
for any man to throw himself about as do these 
men under the influence of the “ possession.” One 
of my informants says : “ When Mngwali comes to 
a man, he (¢.e. Mngwali, through the man) says so, 
and we wait to see if he is presently thrown about, 
or like one dead. Sometimes in his sane moments 
he will send for things, such as game, the existence 
of which in certain places has been unknown. If, 
however, the mam proves to be merely playing 
tricks (¢.e. neither possessed nor inspired), we kill 
him—he is a deceiver. But if he honours others, 
and is upright and good, we know he is sent from 
Mngwali. At other times, the man will have his 
hands as if tied behind his back, and neither he 
nor any other person can separate them. In some 
cases he is silent, in others bereft of power to move, 
or quite insensible. This is many times repeated, 
and we cannot always tell for a long time whether 
it is mere disease or Mngwali.” 


BONE-THROWING. 


It is thus seemingly only after long probation 
that any claimant is allowed the honour of being 
recognised as a “son of God.” When once 
acknowledged, his influence is great, and his wealth 
assured ; for these simple folk, stingy of the 
stingiest in ordinary life, readily part with their 
treasured cattle to win the smile of one so highly 
favoured by heaven. These “sons of God” are 
quite a different class to the ordinary “bone- 
throwers.” The knowledge of divining by “ bone- 
throwing” is handed down from father to son, a 
mere “human ” knowledge, while the other is held 
to bea superhuman possession. ‘ Bone-throwing ” 
is practised by means of four small oblong pieces 
of wood or ivory bearing mystic markings. They 
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are roughly shuffled in his two hands by the znanga 
(=diviner) and thrown or scattered on the ground. 
Meantime he has been chanting the question to 
which an answer is sought, this being found in the 
manner in which the “bones” have fallen re- 
latively or individually. I have heard of striking 
cases in which the otherwise unknown is said to 
have been revealed by these men. 


MNGWALI. 


Mngwali is said to dwell especially at a place in 
the Amatopo Hills. Here he is consulted by the 
people, and sometimes even by Lobengula him- 
self. He is invisible, but his voice is heard coming 
from the inside of a certain rock. But it may be 
that, as the inquirer sits waiting, Mngwali speaks 
from he knows not where, or from the hills or trees. 
Here live the wives and cattle of Mngwali. I 
strongly suspect, however, that both the one and 
the other are the belongings of one Tengane, or 
Dingani, who acts as high priest at this rocky 
temple, and who may perhaps have some ventri- 
loquistic power by which he deceives the simple 
natives. 

But the point of interest here is that the Ma- 
Shuna will not admit that Mngwali dwells here 
only. He is here, but he is everywhere. The Ma- 
Gomo have a god, one Mondoro (in Shuna = lion), 
and there is still a third in another part of the 
country—Salakazana, an old woman. No doubt 
many other possessed ones might be found in other 
parts of the land, each a local manifestation of 
Mngwali. Speaking to an Um-Loze, who was 
telling me of these three above mentioned, I said 
there were then three gods, at which he vigorously 
protested. “Only one Mngwali,” said he ; adding, 
like many another theologian, “this we cannot 
understand.” 

The Ma-Shuna do not appear to worship 
Mngwali. Their prayers are offered and their 
libations poured out to the “ Manes” of the de- 
parted, the mad/indene or “ shadows.” Goats and 
sheep are sacrificed, with calabashes of beer, at 
the graves of their ancestors, or, when these are too 
distant, at little sheds erected for the purpose. 
The meat and beer, however, are generally con- 
sumed by the worshippers now, though in past times 
it was notso. In mournful tones, and in words that 
called to mind the exiles of Babylon, one old Um- 
Loze said to me: “ How can we pray now that 
the Ma-Tebele have conquered us. We are afraid 
to go fa dzimbahwe (to the graves), but offer our 
little offerings in our villages and houses. Our 
oppressors have taken all we had.” Sometimes 
they, too, mourn over the departed glories of their 
race, over the “ good old times.” 


THE SCAPE-GOAT. 


In connection with the religious notions of the 
Ma-Shuna, an account of a curious custom that 
obtains among some of the Ma-Gomo may be 
given. These people are called by the Ma-Tebele 
Ama-Hongo, from their negative Hongo’ When 
a man is ill, and neither medicine cures nor bone- 
throwing reveals the cauge of the disorder, two 
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goats are taken and brought into the presence of 
the sick man. One of these is killed, and with 
certain portions of the viscera a broth is made. 
The patient drinks a part of this, and the remainder 
is poured down the throat of the living goat. Now 
the hands of the sufferer are laid on the head of 
this new “scape-goat,” which is then led outside 
the village and set free to go whither it wills. 
Evidently, the idea is that the evil influence which 
afflicts the man is supposed to go into the second 
goat, he thereby being freed from it. 


It is hoped that these observations of Ma-Shuna 
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life and customs, made from a Tebele centre, wiil 
afford such a glimpse of this most interesting people 
as will stimulate all Christian readers to render 
every assistance of service and prayer for their en- 
lightenment in the ways of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
A few years ago the Shuna “door was fast closed” 
by Lobengula: now there are four Missionary 
Societies at work among them, besides the London 
Missionary Society in Ma-Tebele land. May the 
Lord mightily prosper them, and every man, woman, 
or child who strives for the uplifting of these long 
down-trodden people. 

WILLIAM A. ELLIOTT (/nya?i). 





AN , 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL! 


ORE than one master of literature has left on 
record his opinion of the necessary qualities 
that go to make a good correspondent. 

Goethe asks for nothing less than “a free and 
daring grace, a careless security, a fine and sharp 
polish, a delicate and perfect taste.” This is but 
to confirm, in less homely language, the verdict of 
his quaint Scottish contemporary, who had it that 
“birr and smeddum” are the very juice and 
flavour of the true epistle. These high conditions 
are amply fulfilled in the recently published 
“Letters of James Russell Lowell.” “There did 
not seem to be a drop of bitterness in his com- 
position,” writes Mr. Leslie Stephen in the ad- 
mirable sketch which closes the volumes; and 
ceriainly nothing that could wound the tenderest 
susceptibilities is found within their pages. The 
letters are genial and wholesome, as the man’s 
nature was wholesome to the core; sound and 
sweet and instinct with the ready, sparkling wit 
which made him so delightful a fireside companion. 
They are truly “the mirror of his heart” ; he stands 
revealed in them ; for, as the editor points out, few 
men have given in their letters a more faithful repre- 
sentation of themselves, and, barring those essen- 
tial reserves, those sanctities which belong to every 
human soul, and with which none may dare to 
intermeddle, we have here an almost complete 
record of his life from childhood to age. 

The son of a much-respected clergyman, James 
Russell Lowell, born at Cambridge, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1819, was singularly fortunate in his home 
surroundings. Elmwood, the spacious, comfortable 
country house of which we hear so much in the 
letters, and for which he cherished an intense affec- 
tion to the last, was the scene of mnany pleasant social 
gatherings, and the meeting-place of innumerable 
relations. Here the boy, the youngest of seven 
children, a handsome lad and his mother’s darling, 
led a healthy, natural, out-of-door life among the 
woods and river-washed meadows, learning a good 
deal more from them than from school tasks, 
though he absorbed culture almost unconsciously 


from his book-loving father. “From his mother, a 
member of an old Orkney family, he always held 
himself to have inherited his poetic temperament, 
his love of nature, and sensitive response to her 
influences. 

There is nothing remarkable in the few childish 
letters that have been preserved, unless we may 
trace some hint of the coming man in the boy of 
nine, who writes to a brother of the three volumes 
of “Tales of a Grandfather” added to his bookshelf ; 
it must be owned, however, that a new suit of 
broadcloth clothes with buttons of his own selec- 
tion, and “the melancholy news” of his “ague, 
together with a gumbile,” fairly divide the writer’s 
interest. Following on this, there are nine years of 
silence. The letters begin again when Lowell was 
eighteen, and had already been four years a student 
at Harvard. Shy on first entering the new life, 
his genial, sociable qualities quickly gathered 
friends about him. The love of books had 
grown with his years. “You see the editiomania 
has not left me yet,” he writes to a college friend, 
after telling of a handsome edition of Milton and 
one of Coleridge given him by his father ; “ with 
some stray cash I have purchased Butler and 
Beattie also. . . . Did you ever read ‘ Hudibras’?” 
The letter is all about books, and here we have 
the first hint of verse-making. ‘“ When my poems 
are published I'll send them to you.” His mother 
is his confidant about those “ poetical effusions,” 
“one of which I have dedicated to you who have 
always been the patron and encourager of my 
youthful muse.” 

A boyish assertion of independence led to his 
rustication, and he left Harvard to finish his 
studies under a private tutor at Concord, where 
Emerson was then living in seclusion. He 
found Concord dull, and he was restless and in 
discontent with himself, and out of sympathy with 
Emerson’s transcendentalism. 

In the autumn of 1838 he received his bachelor’s 
degree and returned to Elmwood ; and then fol- 
lowed the necessity of choosing a career. For his 
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father’s profession he had no “inward call” ; the 
law, which he finally chose, does not seem to have 
been much more congenial. “If I thought it 
possible that I ever could love the law (one can’t 
make a lawyer without it), I wouldn’t hesitate a 
moment ; but I am confident that I shall never be 
able even to be on speaking terms with it.” 

A year later he is still in a “ miserable state” 
of indecision ; now veering towards medicine, now 
towards “business,” again towards lecturing, the 
inborn craving for literary expression for ever re- 
asserting itself. He fought and conquered his 
disinclination, however, and in 1840 took his 
degree of Bachelor of Lawat Harvard Law School. 
Scribbling had all this while lightened the arid 
study of Blackstone and Kent’s “Commentaries,” 
and his betrothal in the same year to Miss Maria 
White, a young lady of large gifts of mind and 
heart, herself a writer of sweet and sympathetic verse, 
did much to quicken and stimulate his powers 
and develop his character. Though now fully 
qualified to practise law, literature still lured him ; 
in this same eventful year he made a collection of 
verses which had already appeared in various 
periodicals, and succeeded in publishing them 
under the title of “A Year’s Life.” The little 
volume brought him some encouraging praise, but 
little money, and in the hope of bettering his 
fortune he started a monthly journal in partnership 
with a man scarcely more practical than himself. 
“The Pioneer ” soon came to grief, expiring after 
a languishing existence of three months, and 
leaving a heavy legacy of debt behind it. 

The winter of 1842-3 was spent in New York, 
where, brought into relations with a fresh set of 
minds, and rubbing shoulders with young and 
eager authors of his own generation, Lowell was 
inspired to compose a second volume of verse. It 
was now quite clear that for the future the pen 
must be his weapon ; fresh avenues were opening 
to him in many quarters; and with an easy 
conscience he could at last realise his dream and 
“sit down to do something literary for the rest of 
his life.” With the optimism and delightful youth- 
fulness of hope which never failed him, Lowell now 
considered himself justified in marrying upon what 
might fairly be described as “nothing a year, and 
that uncertain.” ‘All I ask,” he confides in C. F. 
Briggs, a young writer of great promise whose 
acquaintance he made in New York, and to whom 
many of the letters in these volumes are addressed, 
“is enough for necessaries,” and the enough was 
forthcoming, though the great prizes of literature 
never fell to Lowell’s share. To the same friend 
he sends the following delightful sketch of his 
father, who had proposed to build a cottage for the 
young people. 


‘*T have already christened my new castle (though as yet 
an atmospheric one) ‘ Elmwood Junior,’ much to the delight 
of my father, who is one of the men you would like to 
know. He is Dr. Primrose in the comparative degree, the 
very simplest and charmingest of sexagenarians, and not 
without a great deal of the truest magnanimity. Nothing 
delights him so much as any compliment paid to me, except 
the idea of building me a cottage. If you could see ‘him 
criticizing the strut or crow of one of my chanticleers with a 
child’s enthusiasm, or reading a review of my poems which 
he does not think laudatory enough (at the same time pro- 


fessing himself a disciple of Pope, and pretending that he 
can’t understand more than a tithe of what I write), or 
pointing out the advantages of the site he has selected for 
planting the Colony from Elmwood Senior, or talking of the 
efficacy of prayer, or praising ‘the old Federal Party with 
Washington at its head,’ or speaking of Jefferson as harshly 
as his kind heart will let him speak of anybody—in short, 
if you had a more than Asmodeus-faculty, and could take 
the roof off his heart, you would fall in love with him. He 
has had far more sorrow, too, than most men, and his 
wounds have been in his tenderest part . . . but nothing 
could shake my beloved and honoured father’s trust in God, 
and his sincere piety.” 


Mrs. Lowell’s delicate health sent the young pair 
to winter in Philadelphia, where Lowell was at once 
enrolled on the staff of the “‘ Pennsylvania Free- 
man.” Returning to Elmwood in summer, he was 
engaged to write for the “Standard,” the organ of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, published in 
New York. His heart was deeply stirred by the 
burning question of the day, and the whole strength 
and fervour of his nature were poured into the 
poems and articles which he contributed weekly. 
“Hosea Bigelow,” who had made his first bow to 
the public from the platform of the “ Boston 
Courier,” now transferred his services to the 
“Standard.” In sending the first of the famous 
series he says to Sydney H. Gay: “You will find 
a squib of mine in this week’s ‘Courier.’ I wish 
it to continue anonymous, for I wish slavery to 
think it has as many enemies as possible.” Yet, 
though the next years were busy and productive 
ones, since they saw the birth of the “ Bigelow 
Papers,” “ Sir Launcefal,” “The Fable for Critics,” 
besides much newspaper and magazine work, the 
money rewards came in very slowly. 


‘*If ever letter deserved the name of a_providential 
raven,” he writes to Sydney H. Gay, editor of the ** Standard” 
in 1849, ‘‘it was your last. Not for its blackness, nor for 
any the least unpleasantness in its note, but for the supply it 
brought to a famishing man. Though I am now a middle- 
aged man (he was but thirty !) my constitution is still vigorous 
enough to beara draft. I think I could sit exposed to such 
as yours all day long without taking cold. . . . I will mace- 
rate myself. I will keep Zv?, so that I may never more be 
under the necessity of borrowing. . . . Perhaps I should 
bear riches with resignation. I think few of us would hold 
an umbrella (at any rate right side up) against a golden 
shower.” 


There were vexations and griefs he took to heart 
far more than the embarrassments of poverty. The 
restraints enforced by his position on _ the 
“Standard” had long fretted him, and even his 
cheerful philosophy scarcely helped him to bear 
the strain. “I have felt,” he says, “that I ought to 
work in my own way, and yet I have also felt that 
I ought to ¢vy and work in ¢heir way, so that I have 
failed of working in either.” In 1849 he severed 
his connection with the paper. He was a little 
chagrined at the readiness with which his resignation 
was accepted, but his saving sense of humour 
helped him to see the comical side ; and, after all, 
the worries incidental to every literary career were 
but trifles light as air compared with the deep 
grief he felt at the loss, within three years, of his 
two little daughters, to be followed by that of his 
only son, a child of great beauty and promise who 
died in Rome in 1851. Lowell had gone thither 
in the hope of re-establishing his wife’s failing 
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health, but the journey was undertaken in vain. 
She lingered for about a year after their return to 
America, dying in the autumn of 1853. The blow 
was crushing to one of his loyal and tender nature. 
To his friend C. F. Briggs he permits a glimpse 
into his sorrow : 


‘*T feel now for the first time old, and as if I had a past— 
something, I mean, quite alien to my present life, and from 
which I am now exiled. How beautiful that past was, and 
how I cannot see it clearly yet for my tears I need not tell 
you. I can only hope and pray that the sweet influences of 
thirteen years, spent with one like her, may be seen and felt in 
my daily life henceforth. At present I only feel that there 
is a chamber whose name is Peace, and which opens towards 
the sun rising, and that I am not in it.” 


He turned for solace to work ; one child, a little 
girl, was still left to him to give it a motive. In 
1855 he was nominated to the professorship of 
“French and Spanish Languages, and Literatures 
and Belles Lettres,” in Harvard College—a chair 
which Ticknor and Longfellow had _ worthily 
occupied before him. He accepted with the odd 
proviso that he might spend a year or two of 
preparation for the work in Europe. From Paris 
he went to London, whence went bright letters 
across the sea recording meetings with Leigh Hunt, 
Thackeray, the Brownings, and other congenial 
spirits. Finally he settled down in Dresden. 


**T am beim Herrn Hofrath Dr. Reichenbach, who is one 
of the kindest of men, and Madame is a ‘ first-rate fullah’ 
too, as my nephew Willie would say. My walls are hung 
with very nice pictures painted by the exddige Frau herself ; 
and they were so thoughtful as to send down before I came 
a large case with American birds very well stuffed and 
mounted, so that I might have some friends. . . . I look at 
the oriole sometimes till I hear him whistling over the butter- 
cups in the dear old times at Elmwood. Ah, how deep out 
of the past his song comes! .. . I am fast turning into a 
regular German. Aber potztausend Donnerwetter ! 
what a language it is, to be sure! with nominatives sending 
out as many roots as that witch-grass which is the pest of all 
child-gardens, and sentences in which one sets sail like an 
admiral with sealed orders, not knowing where the devil he 
is going to till he is in mid-ocean! Then, after tea, we sit 
and talk German—or what some of us take to be such—and 
which I speak already like a native—of some other country. 

. If I die I will have engraved on my tombstone that I 
died of der, die, das, not because I caught ’em, but because 
I couldn’t.” 


The same light and buoyant humour characterises 
all the letters. 


**Do you remember,” he asks Miss Norton, writing from 
Paris, ‘‘ Domenichino’s cherubs in the ‘ Communion of St. 
jerome’? They look as if they had been tossed up there 
by a mad bull, and you pity the poor little red dears, who 
have evidently just been whipped by their unnatural mothers, 
and who (to judge by their expression) are expecting another 
whipping when they tumble (as they instantly must), for 
having been naughty enough to be tossed at all. The 
painters find it commonly very hard to bring up these 
angelic children of theirs properly, and they look mostly 
like chérubin terribles whom one wishes out of the way; but 
those of Titian are altogether delightful—little cupids: who 
have been baptised into the Church without losing a bit of 
their animal spirits, and who would contrive to get bows 
and arrows to make mischief with, if ever they got into a 
nunnery.” 


In 1856 he returned to begin his work at 
Harvard, undertaking at the same time the editor- 
ship of the “Atlantic Monthly.” In the following 


summer his home happiness was renewed by his 
union with Miss Frances Dunlap, a lady in every 
way fitted to afford him congenial companionship. 

“You see,” he writes to Miss Norton, “that I 
no longer date my letters ‘ Elmwood,’ but simply 
‘Cambridge.’ After thirty-seven years spent in 
the ship-house, only hearing afar the tumults of the 
sea, I am launched at last, and have come to anchor 
in Professor's Row.” ‘To the same correspondent 
many of the brightest letters that follow are written. 
What martyr to gout but would sympathise with 
this >— 

‘‘ Since I got your Berkshire letter I have come into an 
inheritance—I have been chained by one leg—I have 
suffered the torture of the Boot—I have said disrespectful 
things of my great-grandfather—I have received no sympathy, 
but have been laughed at . . . in short I have had an attack 
of the—no I won't tell you what, yet. I will prepare your 
mind. I will dignify it by poetic precedent. I may com- 
pare myself with Milton (in this respect). I may claim 
brotherhood with Gray and Walpole. In short, I have had 
the gout . . . My verses will no longer be admired by 
young ladies of sixteen. On the other hand I have been 
thinking over the advantages. I find by the books that (if 
nothing happens) I shall live long. That in course of time 
I shall be able to write my name, and keep my milk-score 
with my knuckles. That I shall always have an excuse for 
being as testy as I please. . . . As soon as my father heard 
of my trouble he came to see me, bringing a cyclopedia of 
medicine, from which he has selected a variety of choice 
complaints for himself, that my reading might be of an en- 
livening character. . . . I never heard that my great-grand- 
father died insolvent, but I am obliged to foot some of his 
bills for port.” 


The succeeding sixteen years saw little change 
in his life. After four years he resigned the 
editorship of the “Atlantic Monthly.” “It is 
amazing how quickly the waters close over one. . . 
Good-bye. Nature is equable. I have lost the 
‘ Atlantic,’ but my cow has calved as if nothing 
had happened.” 

Shortly afterwards he undertook the joint editor- 
ship of the “ North American Review.” During 
the war his pen was active in aid of the North. 
His anti-English proclivities come out in this note 
to the historian Motley: “Is not the coup de grace of 
the A/adama refreshing? That an American sloop- 
of-war should sink a British ship of equal force, 
manned by British sailors, and armed with British 
guns, in the British Channel! There is something 
to make John Bull reflect.” 

Changes which the years brought in his own 
home touched him keenly. The Elmwood of his 
boyish days was no longer a green solitude. The 
builder had laid ruthless hands on it. 


‘** My heart was almost broken yesterday by seeing nailed 
to my willow a board with these words on it: ‘ These trees 
for sale.’ The wretch is going to peddle them for firewood ! 
If I had the money I would buy the piece of ground they 
stand on to save them—the dear friends of a lifetime. One 
of them will stand, I hope, a few years yet in my poem, but 
he might just as well have outlasted me and my words, 
making his own green ode every summer.” 


In 1872 the Lowells revisited Europe, spending 
two years in travel. Three years later came the 
call to Spain. To his daughter he says: “It must 
be kept close, but I have refused to go either to 
Vienna or Berlin. Indeed, I have no desire to go 
abroad at all. But I had said that ‘I would have 
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gone to Spain,’ supposing that place to have been 
already filled . . . it will be of some use to me in 
my studies, and I shall not stay very long at any 
rate. But it is hard to leave Elmwood while it is 
looking so lovely.” 

“You must remember,” Miss Norton is ad- 
monished, “that Iam H. E. now. . . . I haven’t 
yet discovered in what my particular kind of ex- 
cellency consists, but when I do I will let you 
know. It is rather amusing, by the way, to see a 
certain added respect in the demeanour of- my 
fellow-townsmen towards me, as if I had drawn a 
prize in the lottery and was somebody at last. 
Indeed, I don’t believe I could persuade any 
except my old friends of the reluctance with which 
I go.” He took a humorous view of his duties in 
this new character, and many of the touches in 
the letters from Madrid are inimitable—but the 
work was not congenial. He felt that it neither 
enlisted his sympathies nor made any call on his 
better faculties. 

‘*We are obliged to goabout somewhat in the heat of the day 
house hunting. We can’t go in a cab like ordinary mortals, 
but must have coachman and footmen in livery, with their 
coats folded over the coach box in a cascade of brass 
buttons. The first day it rather amused me, but yesterday 
the whole thing revealed itself to me as a tremendous bore, 
but essential to the situation. . . . I was beckoned to the 
King’s side, and he talked with me all the way, even 
<juoting one of my own verses. He had been crammed, of 
course, beforehand.” 


A visit the following spring to Athens and 
Constantinople restored him to better spirits. 

He had made up his mind to stay on for at least 
another year, when he was startled by the news of 
his transfer to the Court of St. James’s. 

In the years of his stay with us he learned to 
understand and to love our country and _ its 
people. 

**T like London, and have learned to see, as I never saw 
before, the advantage of a great capital. It establishes one 
set of measures, moral and intellectual, for the whole coun- 
try. Itis, I think, a great drawback for us, that we have 
as many as we have States. The flow of life in the streets, 
too—sublimer, it seems to me often, than the tides of the 
sea—gives me a kind of stimulus that I find agreeab'e even 
if it prompts to nothing. As for the climate, it suits me 
better than any I ever lived in; and for the inward weather, 
I have never seen civilisation at so high a level in some 
respects as here.” 


England liked and made much of him too. 
Oxford had already conferred the honorary degrée 
of D.C.L. upon him, and in 1884 Edinburgh elected 
to do him honour. “This will be my fourth 
gown, so that I beat Dogberry by two. I shall 
be able to keep myself warm without Harvard.” 
‘Nothing in my life,” he writes to Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, “has ever puzzled me so much as my 
popularity here in England—which I have done 
nothing and been nothing to deserve. I was 
telling my wife a day or two ago that I couldn't 
understand it. It must be my luck, and ought to 
terrify me like the ring of Polycrates.” 

His term of office had scarcely come to an end 
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when Mrs. Lowell died. In his grief his chief 
desire was to return to his own country, where he 
made a new home with his daughter and her 
children at Deerfoot Farm ; but for four successive 
seasons he was able to revisit London, and to keep 
himself in touch with all that was brightest and 
best in its society. 


‘*T am living a futile life here, but am as fond of London 
as Charles Lamb. The rattle of a hansom shakes new life 
into my old bones, and I ruin myself in them. I love such 
evanescent and unimportunate glimpses of the world as I 
catch from my flying perch. . . . I love to stand in the middle 
of the park and forget myself in that dull roar of ever-cir- 
culating life which bears a burden to the song of the thrush I 
am listening to. It is far more impressive than Niagara, which 
has nothing else to do and can’t help itself. In this vast 
torrent all the drops are men.” 


Age crept on him very gradually, and with his 
unconquerable youthfulness of heart and feeling 
it amused and amazed him to find himself among 
the veterans. This is how he announces his 
seventieth birthday to Mrs. Leslie Stephen : 


‘**T have been forging over the reef of my seventieth birth- 
day into the smooth water beyond, without much damage to 
my keel so far as I can discover. I was dined and praised 
to a degree that wovld have satisfied you—most partial even 
of your sex. But sowiehow I liked it. I do like to be liked. 
It is very droll to be seventy. Don’t scold me for it. I'll 
never do it again; but I don’t feel any older, I think, and I 
am sure I don’t feel any wiser than I did before. ’Tisa 
little depressing to be reminded that one has lived so long 
and done so little. When I measure the length with the 
achievement, there is a horrible overlapping, but I shall ex- 
pect a certain deference. Whatever condescension I show 
will be multiplied by seven instead of six, remember, and 
precious in proportion.” 


The closing years were spent under the old roof 
where he had been born, and had always hoped to 
die. The days passed in tranquil study, and in 
intercourse with the best writers of past and present 
times. 

Once or twice there is a note of despondency, 
but he was happy in that he did not outsit his fires ; 
his interests and his friendships were with him to 
the last. No words can more fitly describe the 
traits of character which endeared him to so many, 
than those which his friend Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
used : 


**Tt was singularly true of him, as I take it to be generally 
true of men of the really poetical temperament, that the child 
in him was never suppressed. He retained the most trans- 
parent simplicity to the end. If he had any vanity, it was 
of the inoffensive kind, which goes with an utter absence of 
affectation. The dominant impression was always the same, 
of unmixed kindness and thorough wholesomeness of nature. 
There was plenty of virtuous indignation on occasion, but 
he could not help being tolerant even towards antagonists. 
He seemed to be always full of cordial goodwill, and his 
intellectual power was used not to wound nor to flatter, but 
just to let you know directly on occasion, or generally 
through some ingenious veil of subtle reserve, how quick and 
tender were his sympathies, and how true his sense of all 
that was best and noblest in his surroundings. That was 
the Lowell whom I and mine knew and loved ; and I think 
I may say that those to whom he is only known by his books 
need not look far to discover that the same Lowell is every- 
where present in them.” 
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ANDREAS 


«“ \ NDREAS HOFER was a most notable em- 
A bodiment of Tyrolese national spirit. He 
was great, both in success and in misfortune, 
a hero both in victory and in death.” ‘Thus 
recently spoke the Emperor Francis Joseph in 
unveiling the Hofer monument at Innsbruck. ‘The 
event was for the Tyrolese of national importance, 
and it must have been an impressive sight when 
the thousands who surrounded the monument sang 
with uncovered head the Hoferlied, especially as 
among them were all the direct descendants of 
Hofer and of his companions, the heroic peasants 
who maintained at the beginning of this century, 
against the modern Attila, a struggle worthy to be 
classed with that of Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartans. 

By the treaty of Presburg, December 26, 1805, 
the Emperor of Austria ceded the Tyrol to the 
new King of Bavaria. Relations, however, were 
soon opened up between the leading peasants in 
the Tyrol and their late Sovereign, and during the 
next two or three years Austria waited a favourable 
opportunity to strike a blow and recover her former 
possession, 

Becoming aware of what was going on, Napoleon 
declared war and marehed straight on the Austrian 
capital. On May 12, 1809, Vienna capitulated, 
and on July 6, following, the Austrian army was 
crushed at Wagram. It was during the few weeks 
in which the question of French or Austrian 
dominance remained undecided that the Tyrolese 
made their heroic effort. 

But the power which had aroused the insurrec- 
tion was defeated, terms had to be made, and the 
peasants could expect nothing else than the honour 
of being the first sacrifice. 

On October 14 peace was signed at Vienna, and 
on the 3oth of the next month, Napoleon informed 
Josephine that he meant to be divorced. In about 
a fortnight after, the Senate obligingly set aside the 
civil marriage, and a Commission of six Bishops, 
under the management of Cardinal Maury, the 
leader of the aristocratic party in the Convention, 
quickly after dissolved the religious marriage. 

The Emperor of Austria hearing that Napoleon 
was proposing to marry a Russian princess, offered 
his own daughter, Marie Louise, and the son of 
the Corsican lawyer sacrificed every consideration 
to the idea of allying his blood to that of a family 
who claimed descent from the old Emperors of the 
West. On February 7, 1810, a contract of 
marriage was signed between Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the Arch-duchess Marie Louise, the formula 
followed being that observed in the case of Louis xv1 
and Marie Antoinette ; and on the 2oth of the same 
month Hofer, the faithful and loyal servant of the 
father of the bride, was put to death. 


Andreas Hofer was born in 1765 at the bourg 


HOFER, THE 


PEASANT PATRIOT. 


of Saint Leonhard in the Passeyr Thal, a valley 
of the Tyrol, where he dealt in cattle and 
flax and kept an inn called the Sandhof. He 
was a man of strong religious convictions 
and a most glowing patriotism. His appearance 
and constitutional habits were calculated to win 
the admiration of a simple, honest, uncultured 
people. He had the head of a giant and the limbs 
of a Hercules, and when he sat down to his meals 
he ate and drank like one of the heroes in the 
Valhalla. A long black beard falling down to his 
waist and black eyes of remarkable sweetness gave 
him a singularly mystical look. Dressed in a red 
jacket, brown vest and black breeches, kept up by 
embroidered braces, his costume was thoroughly 
national. And when, beneath his great broad 
brimmed hat surmounted by a plume of brown 
feathers, the people saw the shining of his black 
eye and the glistening of his great black beard, they 
felt that Hofer was their heaven-sent leader. 

One of the results of the great Austrian defeat 
at Austerlitz was the separation of the Tyrol from 
Austria after a connection which began in 1363. 
The Tyrol was handed over to Bavaria, the ally of 
Napoleon, and for three years the Tyrolese were 
treated as a conquered people. But the Austrian 
Government kept up relations with its former 
subjects, and that chiefly by means of the Arch- 
duke John, who was already very popular with the 
people. They received with enthusiasm the mystic 
messages he sent them, as under guise of studying 
science he got as near the Tyrol as he could. 
“The separation,” so ran the popular account of 
his message, “ was long, but the wedding would be 
celebrated ; if the bride was animated by the same 
love as her betrothed, their union would not long 
be deferred.” 

The archduke invited Hofer to an interview. The 
innkeeper accepted the perilous invitation, and he 
was received with the most affectionate welcome. 
He had long conferences with the archduke, and said 
in his simple rustic manner, “ I promise you twenty 
thousand men and ten victories, but in return you 
must promise not to leave us when we have begun.” 
‘The promise was given, and Andrew Hofer named 
commander-in-chief of the Passeyr Thal. 

The chiefs met at a small tavern at Meran, at 
the entrance of the valley, and Hofer harangued 
them with that mystical eloquence which was one 
source of his power. The secret of the insurrection 
was kept by six hundred confederates ; and though 
Hofer had told them not to tell their wives, the 
patriotism of the women equalled that of the 
men, for they were as silent as their husbands. 

April 10, 1809, was the night chosen for the 
rising. Duringthe day beams and planks, to which 
little flags were fastened, floated down the river Inn, 
and other streams, and the waters of the torrents 
were covered with sawdust. By these signals the 
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mountaineers informed the inhabitants of the 
valleys that they were ready. All night, torches 
were seen flitting about on the highest hills, and to 
this new signal every village answered by a blazing 
fire. Then the bells were rung and the armed 
people collected round the priests, who, crucifix in 
hand, aroused their faith and their courage. Before 
the sun had risen all the various groups were at the 
points of meeting. Warned by the same signals, 
the inhabitants of the cities collected in the squares, 
and at Innsbruck they insulted the Bavarran 
soldiers. All this was done by the poorer classes ; 
the rich approved, but took no part —only one noble 
ever joined the insurgents. 

The rising was so sudden and universal that the 
Bavarian troops were no match for the people. 
However, there was some hard fighting before the 
insurrection could be said to have triumphed. 

The opening struggle took place at Sterzing on 
the 11th. The Bavarian colonel who had boasted 
that he would check the ragged mob fell the next 
day covered with wounds. As he lay fainting 
from loss of blood, he asked, “ Who had been the 
leader of the peasants?” “No one,” was the 
answer, “ we all fought alike for God, the Emperor, 
and our country.” “Surprising!” he replied, “ for 
I saw him frequently pass me on a white horse.” 
Soon the word went forth that St. James, the 
patron saint of Innsbruck, had been in their 
midst, and had fought at their head. 

At the attack on the bridge at Innsbruck on the 
12th, Hofer saw his followers hesitate. Sheath- 
ing his sword and crossing his arms, he ran to the 
front. ‘Come on,” he cried, “my beard and St. 
George will serve you as a buckler!” and in the 
midst of a hail of shot he rushed almost alone on 
to the great wooden bridge that separated Innsbruck 
from its suburbs. The peasants were electrified at 
the sight and poured after their leader like an 
avalanche. The Bavarians fell before the irre- 
sistible human tide, and as one lay on the ground 
he was heard to exclaim, “That long Beard has 
an angel near him!” Soon the cry ran through the 
Tyrolese ranks that angels were fighting for them 
and flying above their heads. 

In a short time the peasant army was triumphant 
and Innsbruck was in their hands. Great was 
the joy of the people, and to celebrate their vic- 
tory they carried in procession the Imperial eagle 
from the tomb of Maximilian, and burnt candles 
before the picture of the Emperor. 

However, the news came that a column of 
French, 3,000 strong, were advancing, and at five 
o'clock they appeared on the height of Berg-Isel. 
Fighting went on for three days, the peasants only 
losing 26 men killed and wounded, while the 
French lost 200 in one attack. An Austrian officer 
in the city called upon the French commander 
to capitulate. He refused, and it was only after 
another onslaught by the peasants, which from its 
intensity struck quite a panic in his grenadiers, 
that General Bisson yielded and surrendered with 
the whole of his troops, his guns, his eagles, and 
his colours. In his rage he broke the pen with 


which he signed, and shed tears. 
The prisoners taken, their lives were held sacred 
“Tear them to pieces,” cried 


by the Tyrolese. 


Hofer, “as long as they resist, but the moment they 
are on their knees show mercy.” ‘The measure he 
dealt his foe was not extended to himself. A 
conqueror, he saved all who fell into his hands ; 
a prisoner, he was ruthlessly put to death. This 
General Bisson who surrendered at Innsbruck was 
so unfortunate as to be commander of the fortress 
of Mantua where Napoleon’s will was executed. 

However, Hofer was now on the crest of a wave 
of success. Well seconded by his lieutenants, 
Speckbacher and Haspinger, a Franciscan monk, 
he overcame the Bayarians everywhere, finish- 
ing the work by seizing Kufstein and other strong 
places on the Inn. 

To crown the joy of the Tyrolese, since it ren- 
dered sure, as they thought, the results of their work, 
the following letter arrived from their Emperor, 
written with his own hand: 

‘* Your efforts have touched my heart— I know your courage ; 
I am ready to meet all your wishes, and to count you among 
the best and most faithful subjects in the Austrian dominions. 
It will be my earnest endeavour to prevent our being again 
separated ; millions who were long your brothers will be 
eager to draw their swords in your cause. I trust, therefore, 
in you, and you may rely on me; so, by God’s assistance, 
Austria and the Tyrol will again be united as they were for 
a long series of years. 

** FRANCIS, 

“ Scharding, April 18, 1809.” 

The poor Tyrolese were so delighted with this 
letter that their four States declared in reply that the 
power of language was inadequate to express their 
filial love and gratitude. Thirteen days, however, 
after these affectionate communications had passed, 
the Austrian general, the Marquis Chastelar, was 
beaten at Worgl and shortly afterwards left the 
Tyrol, and on May 17 a French army under the 
Duke of Dantzick entered Innsbruck. The Aus- 
trians now began to show signs of withdrawing 
their aid. Hofer’s adjutant, Joseph Eisenstecken, 
fell on his knees before them, entreating them to 
recollect the desperate situation in which they were 
leaving the Tyrolese, and to remember that the 
latter were fighting for Austria. 

However, they went, and the Tyrolese were left 
to carry on the struggle an Austrian archduke had 
instigated. Hofer’s generals were Eisenstecken, the 
monk Haspinger, and Speckbacher. Haspinger 
was a stalwart man witha red beard ; he never bore 
sword or gun, but when the contest waxed hot he 
was always seen in the thick of the fight, dealing 
out tremendous blows with a tall mountain staff 
which was surmounted by an image of St. Francis. 
Speckbacher was, it is said, the greatest military 
genius among the peasants. He was a tall, athletic 
man, stooping considerably, and generally wearing 
a dejected, melancholy air ; but at anything relating 
to his native country his features brightened up 
with animation and pleasure, and he looked as if 
he were proud of the part he was playing. 

At the battle of Beig-Isel, which took place on 
May 29, he was charged to destroy one of the bridges. 
The enemy had concentrated all its force at this 
place and a fierce fire from the ramparts swept 
its whole length. At a short distance from the 
bridge Speckbacher put his carbine into his 
shoulder-belt, and pointing with his sword to the 
other side cried, “Friends, there is the prize of 
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the race: may Saint Florian protect us!” All 
followed him on the bridge amidst a storm of shot. 
Arrived at the other side, Speckbacher stood there 
until he had seen a light put to the bridge and the 
wood blazing up. Then he paced slowly back, 
always with his face to the Bavarians, who sur- 
named him der Feuerteufel. 

Not only did the Tyrolese perform wonders on 
this day, but it is said that the wounded would not 
allow themselves to be attended to, because it would 


‘have employed a number of men to carry them off 


the field, and they were aware how small their force 
was and how ill such assistance could be spared. 
A solemn feast was instituted after this battle to 
commemorate a victory which seemed to have finally 
liberated the Tyrol from the Bavarian yoke. And 
their Emperor sent them a proclamation full of 
excuses and promises, Baron Hormayr, who appears 
to have succeeded the Marquis Chastelar, coming 
as representative of Austria in the Tyrol. How- 
ever, the great defeat of Wagram on July 6 deter- 
mined the final withdrawal of the Austrians. The 
Tyrolese peasants, resting on the promise of their 
Emperor that he would agree to no peace which 
did not assure him possession of the ‘Tyrol, refused 
to leave off the struggle except by his direct orders. 

Hofer now told the peasants that he would be 
their commander-in-chief. His declaration was 
received with enthusiasm, and the people flocked 
once more to his standard. ‘The Austrians did not 
entirely desert him, for on his appearance in 
Etschland nearly all the troops marched out to 
meet him, and neither threats nor entreaties could 
recall them. The same thing happened in the 
Vorarlberg, where the whole of the troops declared 
unanimously that they would never desert their 
brothers the Tyrolese. This and the enthusiasm 
of the whole population gave Hofer an army ; and 
now commenced the next act of the drama. 

The victorious battalions of the Emperor 
Napoleon found it easy to take possession of Inns- 
bruck, but quite another thing to reduce the Tyrol. 
There was only one road from the capital to the 
southern districts, and as long as the people could 
keep possession of that they could maintain their 
struggle. 

To the south of Innsbruck, at the foot of the 
Brenner, the road passed through a terrific gorge, 
and this Hofer and his companions determined to 
defend. This road was broken by several bridges 
which crossed the torrents that fell into the Eisach, 
a rushing stream at its side, and commanded by 
lofty mountains whose granite heads almost rose 
to peaks, their precipitous sides being covered with 
hangers of firs and great larches, which, springing 
from huge cubes of granite, interlaced each other. 
These natural features the mountaineers, under the 
direction of Haspinger, turned into a means of 
defence. ‘The bridges were broken or barricaded, 
while at the sides of the precipices they suspended 
the trunks of enormous trees bound together and 
weighted with blocks of granite and dééris. 

Thus prepared, they waited. On August 3, some 
skirmishes took place at the entrance of the defile 
on the side of Sterzing. ‘The next day the bells of 
the neighbouring villages announced the approach 
of the enemy. A Franco-Saxon corps crossed the 
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first bridge on the defile ; a furious combat com- 
menced which night only closed. The energy of 
the mountaineers reached the terrific. An old 
man of at least eighty years of age, planted on one 
of the sharp rocks which overhung the defile, kept 
up a ceaseless fire, every shot doing execution. 
Some of the Bavarian infantry, having got round 
the back of the rock, advanced to kill him or to 
make him a prisoner. All of a sudden the old 
man caught sight of them ; in a moment he had 
laid the foremost dead at his feet, then, throwing 
away his carbine, he threw himself on the soldier 
that followed, and, pinioning him as if he were in a 
vice, dragged him to the edge of the rock, where, 
invoking the name of God, he threw himself and 
his prisoner into the gorge below. 

Next morning the struggle commenced with more 
fury than ever. ‘Ten times the French were on 
the point of carrying the bridges which Speckbacher 
and Haspinger defended ; ten times they were 
repulsed with enormous loss. ‘Their cannon 
became useless for want of artillery, men killed, 
one by one, by the sharpshooters. Both horse and 
foot soldiers were crushed on the road or pre- 
Cipitated into the torrént by the mingled masses of 
rocks and trees which came falling from the heights. 
The French made desperate efforts to carry the 
bridges, but the Tyrolese set fire to them and did 
not leave them until they were quite burnt. The 
way being thus barred by a wall of fire, the French 
began to fall back, whereupon an officer, wishing to 
re-inspire their courage, rode right on to a flaming 
bridge. In a moment the framework began to 
splinter and break up, the bridge fell in with a 
crash, and horse and rider sank through the blazing 
wood-work into the roaring torrent. 

The French now fell back on Sterzing, and the 
Tyrolese swarmed on the mountain tops, occupying 
every defile through which the French could force 
a passage. Marshal Lefebre, who was in command 
at Innsbruck, finding the insurrection so formidable, 
decided that he must go himself personally to crush 
it, and to this end collected all his army at Sterzing. 
Hofer too, who up to this time had not been in 
the fight, appeared on the scene, to the great joy 
of his lieutenants. During the night of August 11 
Haspinger aroused Hofer from his sleep, and, 
having first united with him in fervent prayer, he 
received his orders and hurried to the outposts to 
impart them to the several chiefs. It was decided 
to let 4,000 of Lefebre’s Bavarian troops get into 
the defile before they fell upon them. 

Next day,’ August 12, the advancing army found 
itself marching through the defile in a silence so 
profound that nothing could be heard but their own 
heavy tread. Suddenly a voice, coming, as it were, 
from the depths of the mountains, cried out, 
“Stephen, is it time?” “No, not yet;” and the 
voice relapsed into silence. 

The marshal was informed, but in his brutal 
energetic way he expressed his contempt for his 
rustic foe, and bid the troops march on. “ Hans, 
is all ready?” “Yes!” In a moment trees, 
rocks, earth, a whole piece of the mountain, fell 
down with a noise like thunder; and before the 
Bavarians had time to fly or even to look up, the 
dreadful avalanche was on them and had crushed 
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whole companies against the sides of the defile or 
forced them into the torrent. At the same moment 
from every cranny of the neighbouring rocks the 
Tyrolese opened fire. Smitten with terror, the 
Bavarians turned, and very soon 3,000 men, flying 
back helter-skelter, precipitated themselves on the 
’rench regiments. ‘The panic spread, the soldiers 
in the centre and the rear threw away their arms and 
fled ; cannon, baggage, munitions were abandoned, 
and the marshal, after having vainly striven to stop 
the rout, owed his own safety to the fleetness of 
his horse, by whose means he twice escaped capture 
and got back to Innsbruck. 

The Tyrolese now collected round Innsbruck in 
numbers nearly equal to that of the French ; but the 
latter were so dispirited by their disaster that they 
were beaten again on the sides of Berg-Isel, August 1 3. 
Hofer commanded in person; Speckbacher and 
Haspinger were his lieutenants. The battle in one 
part was hotly contested, but the Tyrolese, animated 
by the presence of an image of the Virgin, to which 
they attributed their former victory, made a last and 
terrific onslaught. The invaders were finally de- 
feated, and at break of day the patriots saw them 
for the third time evacuate Innsbruck. 

Hofer now became in effect Dictator of the 
Tyrol. He levied taxes, coined money, divided 
the Landsturm into companies, and issued edicts 
which ranged from important measures of national 
defence to sumptuary laws forbidding women to 
show their arms or their throats. His rule was 
fatherly, religious, militant. It offended very few, 
for though the nobles kept away from it, they did 
not offer any opposition. All things were done in 
the name of the Austrian Emperor ; and Francis 1. 
acknowledged his ardent loyalty and great merit by 
sending him a gold chain and medal by the hands of 
Eisenstecken, who presented it to him at Innsbruck 
on September 28. ‘This scene, well depicted by 
Franz Defregger, is the subject of our illustration. 
On October 4a great festival was held at Innsbruck, 
when Hofer was invested with the medal at the 
foot of the famous tomb of Maximilian. The 
Abbot of Wiltau performed the ceremony amid the 
acclamations of the people. 

Hofer assumed the title of Commandant of the 
Tyrol, and his edicts were obeyed with the most 
scrupulous attention. He would not allow the 
slightest thing to be taken from the enemy, and had 
every house in Innsbruck searched to see if any- 
thing was there which belonged to the Bavarians. 

It was not to be expected that Napoleon would 
consent to a check such as his troops had received 
from a few peasants. In conjunction with his 
Bavarian ally, he sent armies along every road into 
the Tyrol. Speckbacher attempted to arrest the 
progress of one, but, though he performed prodigies 
of valour, he was defeated by the French, and his 
son was taken a prisoner. 

The news of the peace of Vienna quickly fol- 
lowed, and Hofer, obeying the orders of thearchduke, 
called on his companions to lay down their arms. 

But it was hard for a people who had just per- 
formed such a series of marvellous exploits to 
believe that by a few strokes of a pen some foreign 
diplomatists in a distant city had cancelled all the 
results. Their confusion of mind was so great that 
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when a Tyrolese officer, named Kolb, gave out that 
the news published by Hofer was false, and that 
he was commissioned to tell the Tyrolese that 
Austria would quickly come to help them, they 
believed his statements without apparently asking 
for the slightest proof. This is not strange, as 
popular impressions are constantly quite the oppo- 
site to the truth ; but that Hofer, who was in com- 
munication with the archduke, should have been 
deceived, makes one believe that the same statecraft 
which had all along fostered the insurrection was 
still anxious it should not die. 

Between November 8 and.15 Hofer’s mind was 
completely changed, for by the later date he was call- 
ing on the people to fight, that their youths might 
not be dragged as conscripts from their homes, 
their churches and convents destroyed, and divine 
worship abolished. 

It was soon clear they were overmatched, and 
Haspinger counselled submission ; but Hofer was 
now bent on fighting it out to the last. Tracked 
from port to port, from rock to rock, his little troop 
were compelled to hide themselves like wild beasts 
in the deep holes on the top of the mountains. 
Abandoned at last by nearly all his partisans, 
Hofer dismissed the few followers who still re- 
mained, promising that the day would come when 
the Tyrolese would again have the mastery. He 
then disappeared, and a price was set on his head. 

At the summit of an elevated and almost in- 
accessible peak the fugitive built himself a hut. 
Here he was visited by no one but his wife. How- 
ever, the secret was discovered, and he was warned 
to fly. I should like to see if there is a traitor in 
the Tyrol,” he replied. He was besought at least 
to cut off his great beard. ‘Cut my beard!” he 
exclaimed ; “never! A soldier does not take off 
his uniform on the eve of battle, and my beard shall 
only fall with myself.” 

On January 8, 1810, Hofer was engaged in 
clearing away the snow under which his habitation 
was buried, when a detachment of soldiers appeared, 
led by his once intimate friend, the priest Donay. 
When Hofer saw how numerous were the soldiers— 
there were 1,600 appointed to take him and 2,000 
more in readiness to assist them should a rescue 
be attempted—he went straight to meet them. 
“ Frenchmen, Iam Andrew Hofer,” he cried, “ fire ! 
Kill me without delay, but spare my wife and chil- 
dren!” So great was the terror he inspired that 
his captors loaded him with irons and led him to 
Bolsena. His wife, his little son, and his daughter 
followed him on this sad journey. He, always calm 
and serene, consoled them, and those to whom he 
spoke on the way felt that they had met a saintly 
personage, a man who combined the double cha 
racter of a warrior and a mystic. When brought 
into the presence of Baraguay d’Hilliers, the French 
commander, that officer was so impressed by his ap- 
pearance and manner that he said : “‘ There is some- 
thing antique in this man : you would think that you 
saw a good and brave chevalier of the days of Peter 
the Hermit.” So he was treated at Bolsena with 
much respect and sympathy ; ere long, however, an 
order came to transfer him to Mantua. His wife 
and children hung on his neck, and when they were 
gone he pulled the brim of his hat over his eyes. 








Called before the Council of War at Mantua, 
General Bisson presiding, he had a fair trial, and 
the majority were in favour of a limited detention 
in prison; two even voted for setting him free. 
However, the morning before the judgment was 
delivered, a despatch came from Milan, ordering 
the execution of Hofer in twenty-four hours. 
“ Until now,” he said, on hearing the sentence, “I 
have thought of God, my country, and my wife ; to- 
day I ought to think only of God.” He asked for 
a confessor, and spent the rest of his time with him. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, February 20, 
1810, Hofer heard the drum: “ My last march 
has come,” he cried, “to thy tents, O Israel.” 
When the officers came to fetch him, his face wore 
a calm look, and an air of gentle strength seemed 
to pervade all he did and said. As he passed the 
prisons on his way to the place of execution, which 
was one of the bastions of the citadel, some 
Tyrolese who were confined in them came to their 
gratings and uttered piercing cries mingled with 
imprecations on the murderers of their heroic leader. 
Hofer motioned with his hand that they should be 
quiet—“ out of pity for yourselves and for me,” he 
said, “be silent, the time will come. The Tyrol 
will not die with me.” Then, blessing them, he 
gave some hundred florins, a tobacco box, and a 
valuable rosary to be distributed among them. 

Arrived on the bastion where he was to die, a 
corporal and twelve men were told off from the 
great square of soldiers into which he was led, and 
they took their places at about twenty steps from him. 
Then, looking round for the last time in the direction 
of the Tyrolese mountains, he gave the priest his 
little silver crucifix and the medal of St. George he 
carried on his breast. A drummer approaching to 
put a handke:chief over his eyes, he gently repelled 
him. ‘ Kneel,” they said to him. “Never!” he 
cried; “I havealways stood before God, and standing 
I shall yield my soul up to Him.” “Do not miss 
me,” he said toa soldier, throwing him some pieces 
of money ; and then, turning towards the detach- 
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ment who waited in silence, he cried with a firm 
voice: “Fire!” He fell on his side and made 
an effort as if to rise. He was not dead, a coup de 
merci was necessary to finish the crime. 

Forced to murder a man they recognised as a 
hero, the executioners gave Hofer the funeral of a 
general officer, and his body was borne to its grave 
on the shoulders of French grenadiers. While the 
garrison at Mantua gave this touching proof that 
conscience still lingered among them, the author 
of the crime was disporting himself near Paris, 
as we read in an itinerary of Napoleon’s daily 
doings : “1810, Feb. 20, Paris. The Emperor 
hunts at Grignon with the King of Bavaria.” 

Thirteen years later three young Tyrolese officers 
secretly exhumed the remains of their hero and 
carried them off to the Tyrol. The Austrian 
Government, who once more ruled in the Tyrol, 
alarmed at so bold a manifestation of patriotism, 
thought to punish the officers ; but being informed 
how great would be the mistake, they ordered the 
sacred relics to be buried in the High Church of 
Innsbruck. Here, under the same roof as the 
renowned monument of the Emperor Maximilian, 
rises a statue of the Peasant Patriot in Tyrolese 
white marble, sculptured by Schaller, a Tyrolese 
artist. It is seven feet high, and Hofer is repre- 
sented in peasant costume holding a flag in his 
hand, on which are the words: “ Pro Deo, Im- 
peratore et Patria.” On either side are tablets to 
his chief assistants in the insurrectionary war— 
Speckbacher, who died in 1820, and Haspinger, the 
Franciscan, who died in 1858. Opposite is another 
monument erected to the Tyrolese who fell in 
defence of their fatherland. 

Austria further witnessed her gratitude by grant- 
ing a pension to Hofer’s widow, a dowry to his 
daughters, and a patent of nobility to his son. A 
monument was erected to his memory on the moun- 
tain where he sought an asylum, and his inn was 
turned into an almshouse for sixteen poor persons. 

R. HEATH. 
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FLOWERS OF THE 


BULBS. 


F you are in Haarlem when the hyacinths are in 
| bloom, and the wind is blowing from the 
flower-farms, you will find everyone in the 
town has a headache, caused by the depressing 
effect of the perfume when taken in large quantities ; 
and in traversing the small strip of country be- 
tween Haarlem and Leyden, where alone the 
bulbs are grown, following up the scent until you 
are to windward of it altogether, or reaching the 
extreme fringe where it becomes agreeable, you 
will, if conversationally inclined and judic‘ously 
escorted, acquire a little information regarding 
bulb-growing which may somewhat surprise you. 
The ordinary routine you will be prepared for: the 
growing of tulip-bulbs in silver-sand, the mowing 
of the first year’s hyacinth flowers for export or 
manure, the taking up of the bulbs and laying 
them in racks with the soil on the top, the multi- 
tude of small cultivators, the immense value of the 
land, which is worth freehold from £250 to £ 1000 
an acre, and other such things of which mention is 
frequently made ; but on looking over one of the 
big stores and asking as to the origin of the 
different varieties, it wil', unless we are mistaken, 
rather astonish you to be told that some of the 
Tulipas come from Ham. “Ham?” you will say. 
“The Ham in France where Napoleon was im- 
prisoned?” “No,” your informant will reply ; 
“not the French Ham, but the English one. Is 
it not on the Thames, near Richmond ?” 

That bulbs should be grown at Ham Common 
for export to Holland has a coals-to-Newcastle 
ring about it with a touch of the absurd ; but the 
explanation is that all the species do not grow well 
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in the same climate and soil, and some do better 
on the Thames alluvial than elsewhere. In 
addition to which bulb-growing, which has been 
practised largely in this country for a century or 
more, has gone ahead considerably of late years. 
America, not England, is now Holland’s best 
customer, and thus it comes about that some of 
the Ham bulbs find their way to Amsterdam and 
thence to New York and on across the States to 
California, to be welcomed and cherished as fine 
Dutch. This is one of those instances of trade 
reversal in a small way that have so much interest 
for the supply-and-demand people, but it is not the 
only one for which Ham Farm is responsible. Mr. 
Walker brings his bulbs on in his peach-houses— 
he is one of our greatest peach-growers—and his 
peaches go primarily to Covent Garden and thence 
everywhere, a few of themto France. To France? 
Why not? Not long ago Mr. George Monro took 
to sending English hot-house grapes to Paris, and 
practically drove the French growers out of the 
Halles Centrales. The position seemed ridiculous 
to the Parisians, the evil serious, and the French 
Government came to the rescue by clapping on 
English-grown grapes the duty of two shillings a 
pound which still exists. 


Hitherto the flowers of the market have brought 
us among vineries ; now that we are among the 
peaches it would be a pity to leave them without 
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a note or so, more especially as the houses at Ham 
have an air of substantiality about them which is 
not as general as it might be. They run to a few 
yards short of two hundred feet, for Mr. Walker 
thinks it a mistake to work long distances, but they 
are roomier and loftier than is the rule, and are all 
separate buildings. A good many of the trees are 
in pots, but for the most part the centre is left clear 
for the flowers—which in the fall of the year are 
chrysanthemums—the peaches being planted along 
each side. 

In November the trees have not a leaf left on 
them. ‘Through the late autumn and early winter 
they take their rest, kept dry and cool but free 
from frost. Then it is you see how carefully every 
one of them is trained, not for beauty, but for busi- 
ness ; every branch: in its place, all of them spread 
like the ribs of a fan, tied with bass strips to the 
wire trellis that runs about six inches below the 
roof and extends right up to the ridge. ‘These 
trees are all grafted on plum-stocks, and, though 
only four years old, are some four inches or more 
in diameter in the stem. 

The best bearing fruit-trees are invariably grafted 
nowadays ; and wonderful are the ways of grafting, 
particularly to those who are inclined to believe in 
the older theory of the separate origin of each indi- 
vidual species. You can graft on the same stock 
at the same time the pear, the medlar, the beam, 
the service, the rowan, the quince, the double 
thorn, the red thorn, the cotoneaster, and the pyra- 
canthus, and gather from the same tree plums, 
apricots, peaches, almonds and nectarines—the 
last a peculiarly artificial fruit, for the nectarine-tree 
is never found wild, never becomes naturalised, 
and is always short-lived. You can graft the 
apricot on the plum, the peach on the apricot, and 
the almond on the peach, and thus produce a tree 
which has four distinct varieties of wood and plum 
roots and almond leaves. But curious experiments 
of that kind would not suit the wholesale nursery- 
man, 

When the season for bearing comes round the 
trees have more heat given them, “ more pipe,” as 
it is technically called, and this heat is gradually 
increased until the crop is ready for gathering. 
When the trees are in blossom the houses are a 
sight for all men. Such a mass of lovely colour you 
will look for elsewhere in vain. Then it is that, 
with a rabbit’s foot on a stick, the men are busy 
striking the flowers to shake them and make the 
pollen fly until the air is thick with it. By this 
means the flowers are fertilised ; and the numbers 
are such that as the fruit shows the trees have to 
be thinned again and again, so as to give room for 
the survivors to thrive ; and how they thrive may 
be judged from the fact that a crop in each house 
will run to thousands, and each peach will average 
from fourteen ounces to nearly a pound in weight. 
By careful management of the heat and moisture 
house after house is brought into bearing in suc- 
cession, so that week after week, for many weeks, 
there is a continuous supply that even a Chinaman 
would be proud of ; and the Chinaman is the best 
of judges, for the peach is a Chinese fruit, which 
spread westward to India and Persia and Europe, 
eastward to Japan, and southward to Tonkin, and 


in the oldest of Chinese sculptures you can see it— 
the oval kind, red on one side and white on the 
other—figuring as the symbol of long life. 





The crowding of the peach-houses with chrys- 
anthemumis is not without its drawbacks, for while 
the “mums” want a little heat to keep the chill 
off, the trees would be better without it, as the les$ 
they are worried and the more they are kept back 
the better. As the chrysanthemums are moved 
out the bulbs are moved in, and the bulbs at Hani 
are in millions. 

Here is a space of over a hundred and thirty 
acres mainly devoted to their culture, an area much 
above the average of the Dutch farms ; but, as bulbs 
cannot be grown in the same soil year after year, 
the bulb-beds have to be alternated with other crops, 
which are chiefly cruciferous, so that the land is 
striped with cabbages and wallflowers, fulfilling the 
same purpose as the Dutchman’s potatoes. The 
alluvium of the Thames Valley is, however, much 
less sandy than that south of Haarlem, where the 
bulbs are grown in the same way as in the days of 
tulipomania of which so much has been made out 
of so little. For no one ever bought tulips for 
planting at the prices given in the curiosity books, 
the quotations of which we have heard so frequently 
being really those offered by speculators for the rise 
and fall—mere gambling, as on our present exchanges, 
where only the differences change hands ; and for 
that purpose tulips are quite as useful as South 
Seas, Brighton A’s, Argentine’s, or jewel mines. 

There is, however, one form pf speculation for 
which tulips are peculiarly fitted, and that is in 
their growth from seed. Their propagation in 
that way is one of the most exciting things in 
horticulture. The grower never knows when to 
stop, for the fancy tulip invariably yields the first 
year a bloom of a simple colour, plain as plain can 
be, and “breaks” into different colours as it goes 
on year after year, sometimes for thirty years, 
until it reaches its true character, which it very often 
stops short of and not unfrequently goes beyond. 
When tulip-bulbs first came to this country they 
were mistaken for onions, and were cut into slices 
and eaten with oil and vinegar. A waste of good 
things, perhaps, that many of the experimenters 
with seedling-tulips would have been glad to imitate, 
ever since their task began with the bulbs’ that 
Gesner brought from Constantinople to Augsburg 
in 1559. That species, Zu/ipa gesneriana, though 
a native of the Levant, had not received much 
notice from Europeans before, but it soon made 
many friends. It came into cultivation on this 
side of the Channel when Elizabeth was making 
her treaty with the Netherlands, and in the year of 
James 1.’s accession four of its chief varieties 
reached us from the Dutch, together with 7: 
suaveolens ; thirty-three years afterwards, when 
Hampden was fighting the ship-money case, 7: 
clusiana came hither from Sicily, and from these 
three species rose all the varieties of the mania time. 
During this century the other species have arrived, 
and experimenters have been busy on them. The 
bulk of our garden plants come, of course, from 
gesneriana, the varieties being perpetuated by 
growing them from offsets, and not from seeds ; 
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others come from suaveolens, others from precox ; 
but representatives of more distant flora than that 
of the Mediterranean have begun to yield us other 
varieties, among them the beautiful sée//ata of 
Northern India, and the showy hardy greigi of 
Turkestan ; and it is with such outsiders that our 
growers are beginning a promising export trade. 


The hyacinth is not so much grown in this 
country as might be expected. Its flower is formal, 
its scent is sickly, its—but the main reason is that 
it cannot be grown cheaply enough as a cut-flower 
to compete with the foreigner, who swamps the 
market with the Dutch first year’s waste, or with 
“ Roman ” hyacinths that mostly come from Toulon. 
The pot trade is, of course, local, but it is nothing 
like so large as might be expected, the supply for 
the whole of England being estimated at little 
more than a million, some of them being very 
early plants, one grower priding himself on 
invariably sending twenty dozen to market every 
Christrnas Eve. 


Very popular bulbs are those of the different 
varieties of narcissus, or “narciss” as it runs in 
market lingo. Ina single spring there will come 
from the Scilly Islands alone as much as a hundred 
tons or more of narciss and lilies, which reach the 
market very early, this 1894 season being a particu- 
larly early one. At Ham a large quantity of narciss 
is in cultivation. There are over ten acres of J. 
pogficus ornatus, a sweet old flower, which, though 
a native of Southern Europe, has been a garden 
plant in this country for many a long year. And 
this is but one of a dozen varieties which are here 
grown in cartloads for Easter decoration. Of late 
years thousands of wild bulbs have been dug on 
the slopes of the Pyrenees and transported to 
English gardens ; but these at Ham are all home- 
grown, every bulb being lifted after the foliage has 
ripened off, and then hardened in the sun, and 
cleaned and sorted and replanted in fresh soil that 
has borne a crop of early potatoes, or sweet peas, 
or endive, or some cruciferous crop, as already 
mentioned. 

Another narciss, but belonging to a different 
group, is JV. pseudo-narcissus, the common daffodil, 
which is one of our native plants, and has been in 
our gardens since Spenser's time and before, even 
in Edwardian days, when it was known as the 
asphodel from which its present name has been 
lispingly derived. The daffodil is the only native re- 
presentative of a genus which is mainly European, 
although the hoop-petticoat,V. dulbocodium, is found 
in Northern Africa, and WV. /azetfa, the cluster- 
narcissus, comes from China, Japan and Kashmir, 
and the Canaries, into which islands it probably 
Owes its introduction to their being on the trade 
route from the East. At Long Ditton Mr. Barr has 
millions of daffodils growing, and he says that there 
are over five hundred varieties of the trumpet class 
in cultivation. Daffodils can be had in January by 
forcing, and in the open they last till May. In the 


early spring, when theyare in full bloom, Ham Farm, 
where there are five-and-twenty acres of them, is in 
its glory, rich in the sheets of pure sweet colour that 
clothe it in gold and ivory. 


The bulbs are simply 
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innumerable, and, when the blooming is over, so 
numerous are they that thousands are dug up in 
great masses like conglomerate, and buried in the 
waste-pits. 

Our daffodils are nearly all home-grown, and 
every year are grown in larger quantities. Another 
flower, and also a native, mostly home-grown, is lily 
of the valley. At Ham you will find long lines of 
these Conval/aria planted down the avenues of a 
dwarf-apple orchard, so that when the plants appear 
above ground they have the shelter of the foliage 
above them. These apple-trees are all grafted, of 
course, and have a not very lengthy expectation of 
life now that it has been recognised that good fruit 
requires a fresh, vigorous tree, and not an aged one, 
and that half the orchards of England, the famous 
“old half” of the poet, are only fit for firewood. 
An unpleasant new theory this, but one that has 
had a striking confirmation of its truth in the 
gradual deterioration of the American fruit on the 
Eastern seaboard, which for a time was equal to our 
best, and has now begun to lag behind as the trees 
in which it is grown become more aged. Covent 
Garden is, however, supplied with lilies of the valley 
of the Lea rather than lilies of the valley of the 
Thames, as we have already noted, and their cul- 
tivation here is mentioned, not on account of their 
importance, but their position. 

Another native plant forced, or rather coaxed, into 
early blooming, though not in such quantities for 
market, is the crocus, of which the large yellow 
variety is so conspicuous in Lincolnshire. For 
culture under glass its corms are planted in pots in 
October, and, being treated much like the hyacinth, 
it is always sure of a welcome, owing to its coming 
into blossom early and being practically the first of 
ordinary spring flowers to make much of a show. 

But the most beautiful of the bulb division is 
the lily. You can grow lilies in the open from 
April to November, so easily can they be held back 
or pushed forward, and for the four months that re- 
main you can bridge the gap—ata price—by means 
of pits and forcing-houses. It thus comes about 
that there is no market day in the year on which 
lilies cannot be bought. It is at Easter that white 
lilies first appear in large numbers, being mostly 
varieties of the old-fashioned Z. /ongiflorum, which 
is naturally hardy and early, and lately the 
Bermudan lily, Z. Aarrisi, the bulbs of which seem 
to come chiefly from New Jersey. It is a wonder 
how these cut lilies last, but the secret seems to be 
to cut them as soon as the pollen can be removed, 
and to stand them in water in the dark for a few 
hours before sending them to market. Cut blooms, 
with few exceptions, are generally put into water 
to begin with, to harden them for handling ; and in 
most of the big nurseries special pots are provided 
for the purpose, flower-pots without the hole in the 
bottom, which was once somebody’s patent ; for the 
old flower-pots found their drainage through slits 
in the side, and, curiously enough, were wider at 
the base than at the top—a form almost as com- 
pletely forgotten as the Georgian watering-pot, which 
had a zigzag spout “ for lessening the force of the 
water” ! 

If the secret of keeping the lily is to cut it as 
soon as the pollen is attainable, that of keeping the 
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gladiolus would appear to be to cut it as soon as 
the lowermost flower is open. This is one of the 
plants coming much into fashion. At present it 
is in the market for about four months in the year, 
but the period is extending owing to the intro- 
duction of early and late varieties. One grower— 
Kelway, of Langport, in Somersetshire—is reported 
to be sending out more than a million gladiolus 
bulbs a year ; and hybridisation is being practised 
so freely that “the pride of the Cape” promises to 
have almost as many varieties as the Gesnerian 
tulip. 


A few of the bulbous plants we have mentioned 
reach us from the Channel Islands, but not many. 
‘The Channel Islands trade is almost entirely a 
vegetable one. Out of £100,000 worth of exports 
received from Guernsey in a year only three per 
cent. are flowers ; and, by the way, this £100,000 
worth includes 5,000 tons of grapes and 1,000 tons 
of tomatoes. From Jersey the proportion of 
flowers and plants is even less. Jersey grows 
potatoes more than anything else, although the 
grapes are much in evidence. One of the most 
representative places in the Island is Mr. George 
Bashford’s, at St. Saviour’s. He grows potatoes 
under glass with tomatoes between the rows, some 
of the potatoes being heated, others not—those that 
are heated being started a month after the rest, so as 
to catch them up and come to market together. 
This glass crop averages about eleven or twelve tons 
to the acre. In some ofthe houses he grows French 
beans between the tomatoes, instead of potatoes, 
these being picked in January and February, to be 
sold at about two shillings a pound. Another 
curiosity for a glass crop is one of green peas, which 
are grown in cool houses and are picked to start 
within April. But, notwithstanding these etceteras, 
potatoes and grapes are the mainstays ; and, by way 
of singularity in the grape line, there are at St. 
Saviour’s two houses with double floors and walls 
lined with sawdust, in which cut grapes are kept in 
bottles for a month or two, so as to come on the 
market at a favourable moment. The flower trade 
out of St. Helier’s we have read of in the news- 
papers is really insignificant ; a few bulbs come, 
mostly of the early sort, but they are hardly worth 
mentioning. 

It is from the London borderland that we get 
the bulk of our bulbous flowers, the hyacinths, 
tulips, daffodils, crocuses, winter aconites, lilies, 
irises, triteleias, and snowdrops, white, yellow and 
green. Old friends most of these ; but there are two 
others we must not omit—the Cape of Good Hope 
freesia and the Persian cyclamen. Freesias are 
now in the market list for half the year, and even 
under ordinary management are in flower from 
Christmas to March, some of them with a couple 
of hundred blooms on each plant. The bulbs are 
planted in July in light, loamy soil about two inches 
down, half a dozen bulbs in each five-inch pot, the 
pots being placed on a layer of ashes in the frames, 
in which they are kept to shield them from frost. 
A freesia is not thirsty, and thrives with marvellously 
little moisture. In three months the pots are full 
of roots, and for the foliage to become strong and 
sturdy plenty of air is given the plants both night 


and day, until they are advanced enough to be 
shifted into the greenhouse, where in a few weeks 
they become quite decorative. 

The freesia is a new comer, more appreciated, 
perhaps, on the Continent than it is here. The 
cyclamen, C. persicum, has been here for a long 
time, in fact it was introduced to us from Cyprus 
over a hundred and sixty years ago, and its relative, 
hederifolium, is a Britisher. The cyclamen is a 
beautiful plant and a handy one ; it is pleasant in 
bloom and leaf, and not too tall to be talked over 
at a dinner-table. Its habit is so graceful, its 
flowers, mostly whites and pinks and purples, are 
so pure in colour and quaint in shape, and it re- 
quires so much light and air, that there is no prettier 
sight in our flower factories than a house of 
cyclamens. At Ham there are several houses of 
them ; but then Mr. Walker sends more cyclamens 
into Covent Garden than any other grower in 
England, all of them raised from seed, the seed all 
grown on the premises, a succession of plants being 
always in hand : for a cyclamen loses much of its 
vigour after its third year, and is fifteen months from 
its sowing before its blooms are marketable. 

Each seed is sown separately, so that the young 
plants come up well spaced and are easily dealt 
with for transplantation when they take their first 
start in the world, each in a pot of its own. When 
they get their last shift, about ten months after sow- 
ing, the corm—for it is not, botanically speaking, a 
bulb, having, like the crocus, a stem with internodes 
thickened into a fleshy body and bearing leaf-buds 
at one point—is placed so as to peep above the 
soil and give the plant a fair start, which is never 
checked, but steadily encouraged at a temperature 
of 55° or thereabouts, until the bloom appears in 
October, perhaps, to continue onwards into the 
spring. Cyclamens do not grow in close masses ; 
they want a good deal of air around them, and the 
pots on the stages are about a foot apart, and yet 
from one house you can cut a thousand blooms in 
a morning without their absence being noticed. 
The flowers fertilise themselves, with occasional 
assistance, and then comes the most graceful} 
feature of the plant’s growth—the curve of the heads 
downward to the centre out of the way of the rising 
pedicels so as to form the crown of loops. 

As the cyclamens go out of the houses the straw- 
berries come in. You can see them in November 
in their pots in the frames all ready to take their 
turn. When their forcing begins they are given 
plenty of air, and the start is made at a temperature 
of 45° or 50°; when the flower-buds open another 
5° of pipe are added, and at a steady 55° the plants 
are kept until the bloom is set. Then the tops 
of the flower-stalks that would continue flowering 
in succession are nipped off, so as to concentrate all 
the vigour on the formed fruit. Gradually the heat 
is increased to 65°, even to 75° when the sun is up, 
but the plants are never allowed to get dry ; yet when 
the fruit colours no more water is given than wilh 
keep the plants from flagging or the fruit from 
heating and losing flavour. Some of the plants 
will produce nearly half a pound of fruit each, and 
some even more, and that is worth something at 
February. prices in Covent Garden. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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A CURIOUS FACT VOUCHED FOR BY THE OMNIBI'S MAN 


CHAPTER I. 


\ TITH an open front to the west and a genial 
shoulder to the south, the “ Cleaver Hydro- 
pathic Establishment” occupied an ex- 
tremely pleasant situation on the slope of a hill. 
It was two miles from the station and the town, 
and its mention as the destination of a fare made 
judicious cabmen groan, for the journey thither 
gave their horses stiff collar-work all the way. 
On a certain day, early in August, a reeking horse 
appeared at the door of the Hydropathic Establish- 
ment, dragging behind him anangry cabby with a red 
face and a self-possessed fare with a portmanteau. 
The fare was a young man, who sprang lightly from 
the open carriage, leaving his portmanteau to be 
handled by the angry cabman. The portmanteau 
ws set down on the top step beside the young 
man, and cabby waited sulkily for his payment. 
“What's the fare, John?” demanded the young 
man of a servant who appeared. 
“From the station, sir ?” asked the servant. 
“From the station,” said the young man. 
“We call it half-a-crown, sir,” said the servant. 
“Tt’s two miles.” j 





“ Two miles at a shilling the mile : that’s a very 
simple multiplication, John. Is the answer half-a- 
crown ?” 

“ It’s a very steep road, sir,” said John. 

“But I didn’t make the road steep,” said the 
young man. “Never mind ; if it’s the usual thing, 
I'll pay it.” 

He put a half-crown into the cabman’s hand. 
But that person, being hot and sulky, demanded 
more still: his horse was in a lather, he himself 
had almost had sunstroke, and if the gentleman— 
as probably called himself “sech ”—was a gentle- 
man, he would not treat a poor cabman so shabbily. 
The young man listened with good temper. 

“ Let me see,” said he, fumbling in his pocket. 
“T gave you a half-crown.” The cabman opened 
his hand and displayed the coin. ‘The young man 
quickly took it from his palm and put a florin in its 
place. “You have been rude,” said he with a 
smile ; “ you must pay for it. You shall only have 
your legal fare. That’s me!” and he marched 
into the hall. 

But the cabman bellowed after him words of 
such terrible import that the hall was rapidly filled 
with astonished and curious inmates, and among 
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them appeared the mistress of the house and the 
doctor of “the Establishment.” The doctor looked 
at the new-comer, and then went to him with his 
hand out. 

“ What,” he exclaimed, “ Callender ? 
What are you doing here?” 

“Most people come for the water cure, I 
suppose,” said Callender ; “ but I did not expect 
to find you practising it.” 

“Wait a moment,” said the doctor. 
your trouble with the cabman ?” 

The situation was explained ; the cabman was 
dismissed with some sort of solatium from the 
doctor ; and in a little while Callender was seated 
with the doctor in the latter’s own snuggery. 


Is it you? 


** What’s 


“Now,” said the doctor, when they were seated 
together, “ what’s the matter with you ?” 

“T am in love,” said Callender. 

“‘T think,” said the doctor, with a laugh, “ that 
nobody has ever tried to be cured of that by the 
hydropathic treatment.” 

**T don’t mean to try it either,” said Callender. 
** My cure is now on her way from the station in 
the omnibus, with her father, her maiden aunt, and 
a pile of luggage.” 

“JT suppose you came in the train with her, 
then ?” said the doctor. 

“Yes, I was in the train with her, in the same 
sense as the brake-van is in the train with the 
engine. I know her, but I don’t know her father.” 

“Nor her maiden aunt ?” 

“Nor her maiden aunt. He is a retired draper, 
who thinks an immense deal of himself and his 
money. Hallo !—is that the omnibus ?” 

The window was open, and they both put their 
heads out. 

“ There she is!” exclaimed Callender. 
go down.” 


“ Let’s 


They went down into the hall, but stood aloof ; 
for the chief of the party which had just arrived was 
occupied with the details of his luggage. 

* Honoria,” he was saying to a prim, eagle-nosed 
lady, thin and spectacled, who stood with a book 
caught to her bosom and a little basket in her 
mittened hand, “look after your own parcels. We 
are ten,” said he to the omnibus man; “three 
persons and seven packages. There we are. Now, 
it’s a shilling each person and twopence each 
package. There’s four-and-six. You may keep 
the change, my friend. But,” said he, holding up 
a prelectory finger, “don’t go and make a beast of 
yourself. But why should I say a ‘beast’? Itisa 
commgn usage of speech, but it is a mistake ; it is 
wrong. You never saw a horse,” he continued, 
going nearer the man, “quatff filthy beer, or gin, 
or—or potheen ?” 

* Ain't I, sir?” said the man. “ That’s all you 
know! Why, Punch there'll swig his quart o’ ale 
wi’ anybody. But it’s all in the bringing up, sir. 
Punch took to it very young.” 

“My friend, you astonish me! Amelia,” he 
said, turning to the young lady, his daughter, “ take 
your note-book. Write: ‘ Arrived at the Cleaver 


Hydropathic at 5.30 P.M.’—no, 5.25, we’ve been 
In the money column write 


here five minutes. 


four-and-six ; that is, four-and-four, omnibus fares, 
and the balance to the man. Have you got that ?” 

“Yes, father,” said the girl. 

“ Now then note : ‘ Curious fact, vouched for by 
omnibus man: horse will drink a quart of ale, 
because he took to it very young.’” 

‘“* Man says : ‘ All in the bringing up’ ; therefore 
he will drink,” said Honoria. “It’s an excellent 
argument. Have it correct, Orlando.” 

“True, Honoria, true. Be correct, Amelia, my 
child. Ah, here is Mrs. Cleaver. My dear Mrs. 
Cleaver, how do you do?” 

He advanced to greet the mistress of the house, 
and was led by her out of the hall, and was followed 
by his sister and daughter. Callender stepped 
forward to greet the young lady, but the doctor laid 
a restraining hand on his arm. 

“Don’t,” said he. “I think she wouldn’t like 
to be spoken to at present. Come along; I’ve 
something to tell you.” 


They returned to the doctor's room. The 
doctor fussed about’a little before he sat down, and 
when he sat down he kept silence. 

“ Well,” said Callender, “ what is it you have to 
tell me ?” 

“ Have a cigar,” said the doctor ; “ it will soothe 
your nerves.” 

** My nerves are all right, my dear fellow,” said 
Callender ; “but I'll have a cigar all the same. 
Now go on.” 

“May I ask, Callender, how long you have 
known Miss Pinchin?” 

**Miss Pinchin !” exclaimed Callender. 
know her name then?” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor; “I know her 
name, and I know her too. How iong have you 
known her?” 

“ Oh,” said Callender, “a good while. Let me 
see—about a fortnight. I first met her at Finch’s 
house—you remember Finch ; he’s doing very well 
now at the bar, and I share his chambers. Yes, 
that’s where I met her. We played in charades 
together.” 

** So did we,” said the doctor. 

Callender paused and considered him a moment. 
But he was too much occupied with his own story 
to quite apprehend what his friend might mean. 

“And then I met her at church and walked 
home with her.” 

“So did I.” 

“And after that we met several times in the 
street.” 

“So did we.” 

“Come now, who’s ‘we’?” demanded Callen- 
der. 

“Me and Miss Pinchin,” answered the doctor. 
“ They were here at Whitsuntide for a fortnight ; 
so I’ve known her as long as you have. _I should 
have left this after Whitsuntide, but I stayed on 
because I knew they were coming again now, and 
I wanted to meet her again.” 

“Oh,” said Callender, “that’s where we are, ‘s 
it? Well, I can forgive any man for being in love 
with her ; she is very charming.” 

‘She is fascinating,” said the doctor. 

“ And she is handsome too.” 
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“Handsome?” exclaimed the doctor. “ Hand- 
some isn’t the word. She is beautiful, exquisite !” 

“Look here, Hatton,” said Callender. “ We 
seem to have the same sort of start, but we haven't. 
I tell you in confidence, because I know you're a 
gentleman, and I believe you’re my friend. When 
she told me where they were coming for their 
holiday, she let me kiss her hand.” 

“And,” said the doctor, “the last time we 
danced together, the night before they went away, 
she let me keep her glove. And,” said he, taking 
from his pocket-book a white glove, and dangling 
it before the other’s eyes, “ here it is.” 

“ Oh,” said Callender, looking greedy and jealous. 
“ But, my boy, I want to marry her.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “and what do you think 
I want to do?” 

“Of course,” said Callender, “that’s it. But 
we can’t both marry her. Now, Hatton, I'll tell 
you what: I'll toss with you. If I win, you leave 
her to me ; if you win, I'll leave her to you. That’s 
fair.” 

“What !” exclaimed the doctor. “ Risk on the 
turn of a penny my chance of having for my own 
the little hand that wore this glove? No, my boy, 
why should I do that ?” 

“Well, look here, Hatton. You know me. I’m 
fair and square: that’s me. It seems so far that 
our chances are about even. Let us go on, and 
each try to win her—quite in a friendly way.” 

“All right,” Jaughed the doctor, “that’s a 
bargain.” 

“ A friendly bargain, Hatton. There’s my hand. 
If I win her, you won't bear any ill-will. ‘That’s 
agreed.” 

“ And if I win, my boy,” said the doctor, “ you'll 
accept your defeat with a smile.” 

“With as nice a smile as I can manage, my 
boy.” 

They shook hands upon their pact. 

“‘ Dinner’s at seven,” said the doctor. “Then we 

begin.” 


There are few people in these days who do not 
know the kind of place a “ hydropathic establish- 
ment” is—how it is sometimes affected as much for 
companionship as for health, and how the baths 
and regimen are often of less moment than the 
amusements and picnics. ‘The Cleaver Hydro- 
pathic had begun its existence with a very earnest, 
indeed, a somewhat fanatical, belief in the supreme 
value of the water cure. It had been founded by 
the late lamented husband of Mrs. Cleaver, when 
he retired from business to take care of his health. 
Now the Cleaver Establishment, like many another 
institution begun for the propagation of a new 
faith, had settled down to the enjoyment of its 
reputation and the comfort of money-making. All 
were free to come, whether they cared to be cured 
by water or not ; but those who frequented the estab- 
lishment were found as a rule to cherish the same 
religious and political convictions, or to be at least 
co. veniently silent as to their differences. It is of 
no consequence what the predominating convic- 
tions were, and not chariots nor wild horses wou!d 
drag from me a statement of them. But it was 


On account of these convictions that Mr. Orlando 
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Pinchin affected the place ; for—let it be uttered 
with all due respect—he was the president of a 
certain political association. 

It has been seen that Mr. Pinchin was addicted 
to improving the occasion, and at dinner he did 
not let slip his opportunity. It did not seem that 
those who sat with him at meat needed an argu- 
ment on politics, since they were presumably all of 
the same opinion ; yet Mr. Pinchin treated them to 
a few words. As the dear friend of the lady of 
the house, he occupied the head of the table, and 
from that point of vantage his voice commanded a 
tolerable audience. Callender sat near him, and 
far from his daughter, and he took it ill that he 
should have the full benefit of such discourse— 
the more so that he had to hear in silence his 
favourite paper, “The Daily Wire,” abused, and 
its rival, “The Daily Crocodile,” commended. 
And as he listened perforce to the flow of self- 
satisfied speech, the spirit of opposition rose in 
him. He ventured to cast doubts on the sound 
ness of the political principles which Mr. Pinchin 
Jaid down. 

“My dear young sir,” said Mr. Pinchin, “I can 
perceive that you have not tested for any consider- 
able length of time the application of the principles. 
If you did so your doubts would pass away, as 
water passeth by when it floweth.” 

‘Then Mr. Pinchin appealed to the doctor to 
answer whether his principles of conduct and 
politics were not applicable all round, and, to Cal 
lender’s surprise, the doctor answered without hesi 
tation that he believed they were. 


After dinner Callender found the adorable 
Amelia somewhat cold to him ; she seemed to have 
forgotten—as is the frequent way of adorable 
young ladies after conferring a favour—that she 
had ever permitted him to kiss her hand. There 
Was an impromptu carpet dance in the drawing- 
room, and for one dance that he was able to get 
from her the doctor enjoyed half a dozen. It was, 
therefore, in a condition of doleful dumps that 
at last he accompanied the doctor to his snuggery 
before parting for the night. The doctor’s first 
observation astonished him exceedingly. 

“ Now,” said he, “let us have a drink,” and pro- 
duced from a cupboard the wherewithal. 

“ But,” exclaimed Callender, “I thought from 
what you said at table that you agreed entirely with 
Mr. Pinchin !” 

“Me? Oh, no. I agreed with Mr. Pinchin be- 
cause I saw no good in disagreeing with him. Bx 
sides, I may admit certain principles are univer- 
sally applicable without intending to universally 
apply them. That’s what is called a pious opinion.” 

“IT wish,” broke out Callender, “that Mr. 
Pinchin could be friendly without having every- 
body of the same opinion as himself.” 

“Do you mean, Callender,” asked the doctor, 
considering him, “to give up this friendly contest.” 

“Give it up? No. Why should I? though I 
admit Amelia—I mean Miss Pinchin—gave you 
far more of her company to-night than she gave 
me.” 

“Well, then,” said the doctor, leaning forward in 
his easy-chair, “let me give you a word of advice. 
18 
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We agreed this was quite a friendly contest. I 
don’t want to take an unfair advantage, so I pass 
you a friendly tip. If you want to win, you must 
court the father as much as the daughter—and, 
perhaps, more. Put that in your pipe and smoke 
it.” 


CHAPTER II 


.-_ Callender had retired to his room he 
smoked assiduously for half an hour, and 
considered the advice which his friend the 
doctor had given him. Certainly it appeared 
reasonable. ‘The adorable Amelia had been cold 
to him that night, had almost snubbed him: why, 
if not because he had contradicted her father at 
table? Hatton had had a proportionate advan- 
tage : why, if not because he had agreed with Mr. 
Pinchin, and so had flattered him? It was plain 
the father must be courted, but how ? 

In the morning he was up betimes, and went 
out into the garden to reflect. He was chagrined to 
find the doctor there before him, walking up and 
down with Mr. Pinchin. When he met the doctor 
alone he showed a touch of offence. 

“You have the advantage of me, Hatton,” said 
he. “I thought I was an early bird, but you’re an 
earlier. You must have got up in the middle of 
the night to meet Pinchin.” 

“T know what you think,” said the doctor, “ but 
just to show that I don’t mean to take any undue 
advantage, that I am acting fairly and squarely, let 
me tell you that Pinchin wants to make up a party 
to drive after breakfast to Alton Towers, and I 
have recommended you as driver; you used to 
pride yourself on your driving.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” said Callender, “and 
I confess I was wrong in thinking you were trying 
to get an advantage. There’s my hand. If I make 
a mistake I always own up. That’s me.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure,” said the doctor, shaking him 
by the hand, “to have to do with a frank fellow 
like you, Callender. And I hope, whatever hap- 
pens, we shall remain friends.” 

* Oh,” said Callender in sudden suspicion, “ you 
think your chances are better than mine?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I may think so. But 
don’t let us talk of that. I promise you I shall not 
take any improper advantage.” 

When the party was arranged and seated in the 
waggonette, a doubt invaded Callender of his 
friend’s good faith ; for though it was true that he 
in the driver’s seat had Pinchin below him on the 
one side and Honoria on the other, the doctor sat 
cosily with Amelia in the body of the vehicle. He 
found it,. therefore, difficult to be cheerful and 
talkative with his neighbours and to pay the neces- 
sary court to the father. His opportunity came, 
however, as one would like to think it ever must 
to a patient and virtuous young man. When they 
had returned from the drive it chanced to be men 
tioned in the way of gossip that there was to be a 
great political meeting that night in the town to 
denounce the policy of “the Government ”—which 
Government does not matter. Mr. Pinchin an- 
nounced his intention of going to the meeting and 
“bearing witness.” 


“ Amelia, my child,” said he, “you may accom- 
pany me, and bear witness also with your presence.” 

“Yes, father,” said the dutiful Amelia. 

“ And, Honoria, what will you do?” he asked. 

“Me, Orlando?” said his sister. “I'll go, of 
course, and bear as much witness as I can. I'll go, 
certainly.” 

“ And,” said Callender on a sudden inspiration, 
“T’ll go with you, if I may, Mr. Pinchin. I don’t 
know about bearing witness,” he added frankly, 
“but I can help to take care of the ladies.” 

“* My dear young sir,” said Mr. Pinchin, “come 
by all means. It may enlighten you ; it may send 
a beam of truth into your mind.” 

The doctor was not present, so Callender went 
to find him and inform him of what he had done. 

“ Fair's the word,” he said ; “T’ll be quite fair. 
I tell you I’m going, so that you may go too if you 
like.” 

But the doctor thought he had made such pro- 
gress that morning with the adorable Amelia that 
he determined to deny himself the enjoyment of a 
noisy public meeting in her company. Moreover, 
it may be that his medical duties demanded his 
attention ; at any rate, he replied to Cailender that 
he would not go—that, in fact, he could not go. So 
Callender alone went with the Pinchins to the 
meeting. 


The meeting would not be worthy of mention 
here, but for what happened at the end of it. The 
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promoters of the meeting, who were very noisy and 
very valorous, were about to carry their chief reso- 
lution with great éc/a¢ when Mr. Pinchin rose from 
his place “to bear witness.” In honeyed and self- 
satisfied tones he begged to oppose the resolution, 
and proceeded to say a few words. His words 
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were neither very wise nor very eloquent, but they 
served to infuriate the noisy mass of the assembly, 
who rose against him as one man. “Turn him 
out! Knock him down! Hit him over the 
head!” were some of the cries that rose and 
swelled all around. But Mr. Pinchin was “ bearing 
witness,” and something of the obstinate spirit of 
the martyr entered into him. He would not be 
cowed, he would not be brow-beaten, he would not 
be put down, he declared; and so saying he 
mounted upon his chair to give the greater effect 
to his words. Then violent hands were laid upon 
him ; he was dragged down, and would have been 
trampled under foot—he and his two womenkind 
that clung to him—had not Callender intervened. 
He was a tolerably athletic young man, and was 
little troubled with physical fear. He struck out 
with his fists at Mr. Pinchin’s assailants and 
knocked two of them down; and having thus 
cleared a little space, he seized the chair he had 
been sitting on and swung it about and made a 
wider clearance. 

“You had better leave us alone,” said he, “ and 
let us get out quietly.” 

In a low voice he urged Miss Honoria to get her 
niece out of the crowd while he brought Mr. 
Pinchin along, and kept off his assailants. Thus 
they worked clear of the throng and came upon a 
side-door. 

* Let us try this,” said he. 

They tried it, and found that they were straight- 
way in the street. Callender took acaband entered 
it with his charges. They were driven away to the 
secure retreat of the Cleaver Hydropathic Establish- 
ment. The Pinchins were for some time too shaken 
with surprise, terror, and rage, and too exclamatory 
about the treatment they had endured, to be able 
to thank Callender for their rescue. At length they 
did think of that. 

“We'd have come badly off without you, Mr. 
Callender,” said Honoria. 

“How kind and brave of you it was !” exclaimed 
Amelia, the adorable. 

“Oh, A . Miss Pinchin,” said Callender 
modestly, “it was nothing.” 

Mr. Pinchin himself said not a word, but sat 
with his head in his hands and listened to re- 
criminations from Honoria. 





When they reached the home of hydropathy 
they were led to the privacy of Mrs. Cleaver’s own 
sitting-room, and the doctor was sent for, because 
Mr. Pinchin limped and groaned when walking was 
required of him. 

“What’s the matter, Orlando?” demanded 
Honoria. ‘Where are you hurt? The brutes !’ 

“Oh!” groaned Mr. Pinchin, “ my back !—my 
poor back !” 

The doctor came, and also asked what was the 
matter. 

“Oh,” said the adorable Amelia, with her little 
hand on her beating heart, “ father has been almost 
killed at that dreadful meeting! He might have 


been quite killed !—beaten and trodden to death !— 
if it had not been for Mr. Callender!” And she 
thrilled that young man with a grateful look. 

“The rabid brutes set upon me when I was 
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lifting up my testimony,” said Mr. Pinchin, with 
the air of a martyr for the faith, “and raged against 
me like wild beasts.” 

“Tt was your own fault, Orlando,” snapped 
Honoria. ‘There was no necessity for bearing so 
much witness! Getting upon a chair !—a heavy 
man like you! And at your time of life !” 

“ Father was knocked down,” said Amelia, “and 
so were we almost, when Mr. Callender ! It 
was very brave of him !” 

“It was more than brave—it was noble and 
disinterested !” said Honoria. “If it had not been 
for him we might have left that crowd mangled 
corpses !” 

“You are all right now,” said the modest 
Callender. “ Let us say no more about it.” 

“ But I must say more about it, Mr. Callender !” 
exclaimed Honoria. “ Perhaps this will teach you, 
Orlando, not to get up and speak, as you are so 
fond of doing, among all sorts of people !” 

“You have saved our lives, Mr. Callender,” said 
Amelia, with a fine blush, “and we are very grate 
ful! We shall never forget it !” 

“ Mr. Callender,” said Pinchin, apparently feeling 
that after such eulogistic phrases he ought to say 
something—“ Callender, my friend”—he rose as 
with an effort and held out his hand—“I am 
unequal to words ; but after all, how can words 
express what is in the heart? I thank you, and as 
long as this life may be spared !” He broke 
off as if suffocated by emotion, and turned to the 
doctor, saying, “I think I will retire to my 
room.” 








The doctor followed him to discover what 
damage he had sustained, and a little later met 
Callender in his snuggery. 

“Well,” said Callender cheerfully, “what do you 
think of all this?” 

“ Ali what?” 

“All this to-do about getting them out of the 
meeting.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, I suppose,” said the doctor. 
“You are in luck’s way, and profit by it.” , 

‘“Now, don’t turn rusty, Hatton,” said Cal- 
lender; “I couldn’t help it. It was no planning 
of mine. If I was in !uck’s way, it was luck ,and 
nothing else ; so there’s no need to be rusty about 
it.” 

“I’m not rusty, and I don’t say it was planned, 
though it is unexpected. But all the same, I see 
I might as well pack up my traps and leave this 
to-morrow. ‘There was Amelia praising you and 
thanking you like a book, Honoria almost on her 
knees with gratitude, and the solemn ass Pinchin 
himself shaking you by the hand and pretending 
he wasn’t able to speak for emotion! I give it 
up. 

“Nonsense ! You don’t mean that?” 

“I do. I’m beaten, it’s plain, by illluck. I 
leave you possessor of the field, and I—I wish you 
success.” 

“You really withdraw?—go away? 
awfully good of you !” 

“No, it is not,” saidthe doctor. “I’m not going 
away on your account, but because I think I have 
no further chance, and I see no use in wasting my 


” 


That’s 
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time here. If I saw any chance—if she gave me 
the slightest encouragement—I should stay even 
now.” 

“Oh, you would,” said Callender in some dis- 
appointment. “In that case I shan’t ask the favour 
of you I meant to ask.” 

“What favour?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“You'd better tell- me, Callender,” said the 
doctor. “I'll take it unfriendly if you don’t.” 

“Well, I thought that if you were going away you 
might have a word or two with Pinchin before you 
go ; tell him the sort of man I am, and my position 
and prospects.” 

“Oh, ho!” exclaimed the doctor. 
coming it strong !” 

“Tt’s a sort of thing, Hatton,” said Callender, 
“that I can’t do myself. Of course, I don’t want 
you to say I’m in love with his daughter, or ask 
his permission to pay my addresses, but only prepare 
him for that. D’ye see?” 

“Oh, yes, I see. It will be a new thing in 
love-making to get your proposal made by your 
rival, But you won't be able to say that I backed 
out of our bargain in any case. I'll not only be 
fair, I'll be obliging, though that wasn’t included in 
the terms of our agreement.” 

“It’s awfully good of you,” said Callender, giving 
him his hand. “I know from myself how hard it 
is to think of giving her up.” 

“ All right, old chap,” said the doctor, “so long 
as you know.” 


“You're 


Next morning early, the doctor waylaid Mr. 
Pinchin in the garden. 

“ How do you feel yourself this morning?” he 
asked. 

“ Exceedingly well,” said Pinchin loftily ; “ fit for 
a ten-mile walk. Between ourselves, I think that 
little public encounter of last night has done me 
good ; it has strung my nerves up, as it were.” 

“But, by all accounts, you had a very narrow 
squeak of it, and if it hadn't been for Mr. 
Callender ‘ 

“ By all accounts ; you mean the accounts of the 
women? Yes, they are extremely taken with Mr. 
What’s-his-name—Callender, or Almanac, or some- 
thing—and they are loud in his praises. My dear 
doctor, you know what women are. ‘There never 
was such a hero, according to them.” 

“ Hallo!” thought thedoctor. ‘ He blows cold 
this morning.” “But,” said he aloud, “ you were 
down, and going to be kicked and trampled on when 
Callender interfered and rescued you ; for he did 
rescue you, didn’t he? After all, without hin— 
eh?” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless !” 
very nice of him.” 

“Nice!” exclaimed the doctor. 

“Was it not?” said Pinchin. 





said Pinchin. “It was 


“Surely, my dear 


doctor, you wouldn’t propose to use a less pleasant 
word concerning it?” 

“Well,” began the doctor; but he was inter- 
rupted. 

“T shall never forget it,’ continued Pinchin. 
“ He shall always have my gratitude and my good 
word. In short, as long as this life may be 


spared——-! But, between ourselves, doctor— 
strictly between ourselves—it is possible to make 
too much of the service which he rendered me. It 
was not so great as my sister and my daughter 
make out.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the doctor, and thought, 
“Presently he will call Callender a meddlesome 
ass, and say he could have managed without 
him !” 

“Of course,” said Pinchin, “women lose their 
heads, and strive and cry about nothing. It is 
best, however, you understand, to let them have 
their say ; it would be foolish to contradict them. 
But the plain truth is that I was on my feet again 
and had struck out against my dastardly assailants 
—had knocked them down, one! two !—when he 
interfered.” 

“But I understood,” said the doctor, “that it 
was he knocked the two men down !” 

“No, no,” said Pinchin, “quite a mistake. He 
may have thought so in the excitement of the 
moment. All he did was to make matters worse 
by swinging a chair about.” 

“You astonish me!” said the doctor, fooling 
him to the top of his bent. 

“For all that,” continued Pinchin, “I do not 
the less acknowledge his excellent intention. He 
meant well and kindly—no doubt he did. I shall 
not lose sight of him, and if it comes in my way to 
do anything for him- r 

The doctor then left Pinchin to find his friend 
Callender. He was in excellent spirits, and as he 
went he laughed to himself. He no longer thought 
of going away ; he believed he saw a better chance 
of success than ever, at least so far as regarded the 
father ; for it was plain that Pinchin, if he was 
indifferent to Callender before, actively disliked 
him now for the service he had done him. He 
was the kind of man—who is commoner than most 
of us care to believe —who resents receiving favours ; 
as the doctor said to himself, he was a “treasure 
of ingratitude.” 

“Have you seen him?” asked Callender 
anxiously, the moment the doctor appeared. 

“Yes, I’ve seen him,” answered the doctor. 

“Spoken to him ?” asked Callender. 

* And spoken to him—yes.” 

“ About me, I mean—-my prospects and that sort 
of thing ?” 

**No, my boy,” answered the doctor, “I didn’t 
have the chance. But that doesn’t matter much, 
because—to be quite frank with you, Callender, as 
we agreed to be about this—I am not going away. 
I mean to continue the contest—the friendly 
contest.” 

“Oh, you do,” said Callender wryly. 
ask why you have changed your mind ?” 

“ For the best of reasons. I think I shall win. 
I believe I see a way—quite fair and honourable— 
to be received as Amelia’s lover in a very short 
time. But the contest will continue quite friendly 
and fair, as we agreed ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Callender. 

“That’s a rather grudging assent,” said the 
doctor. 

“Well, there’s my hand,” said Callender. “I 
believe you'll be quite fair.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


ALLENDER was somewhat cast down by the 
fresh cheerfulness and hope of his friend, the 
doctor. He could not guess—he scarcely 

tried to guess—what had passed between him and 
Pinchin ; but he was not the kind of person that 
can remain long depressed. In a little while he 
met the adorable Amelia’s aunt, pacing gently 
under a parasol. He greeted her ; she responded 
with extreme affability. She hoped he was no 
worse after his exertions of the evening before, and 
that he found the air and the company of the 
Cleaver establishment agreed with him. 

“And what,” she asked suddenly, after the 
manner of frequenters of hydropathics, “is the 
complaint that brings you here, Mr. Callender ? ” 

“ A very serious complaint, Miss Pinchin,” he 
answered—“ a complaint of the heart.” 

“Dear me,” she said with great concern, “ Heart 
disease ?” 

“No,” he answered, “not exactly that ; a kind 
of—sort of too great action of the heart.” 

“ But,” she said, “is a hydropathic the best 
place for that kind of thing?” 

“T believe,” said he, “it is the very best.” 

“So I am not mistaken, Mr. Callender,” said 
Honoria demurely—‘ we have met you in town at 
parties, my niece and I?” 

“Yes, I have had the pleasure,” said he. 

“ And is it not singular—a singular coincidence 
—that we should have met here ?” 

“Some coincidences, Miss Pinchin, are de- 
signed.” 

“Designed, Mr. Callender? What do you 
mean ?” 

“T will be frank, Miss Pinchin,” said he. “I 
owe you and Miss Amelia the truth. I came here 
because I knew you were coming here.” 

“Oh, Mr. Callender!” exclaimed Honoria, 
“what do you mean by that?” 

“ I—I have agreat regard for her, Miss Pinchin !” 
blurted Callender. 

“Her ?—you mean Amelia? my niece ?” 

“I do. And I should be so thankful to you, 
Miss Pinchin, if you would favour my suit—in—in 
the family circle, I mean.” 

“TI think the proper person to carry your suit to 
is the young lady’s father, Mr. Callender.” 

So saying, she bowed to him and swept away. 
Then a suspicion entered the mind of Callender as 
he looked after the elderly maiden. 

“What!” he thought. “Did the poor, silly old 
thing think I came here for love of her? Now 
she’s huffed, and I daresay she’s set against me. 
It’s like my luck. But never mind ; here comes 
Amelia—my dear !” 

“Have you seen my aunt, Mr. Callender?” 
asked Amelia, with a blush of self-consciousness. 

“ She has just left me,” answered Callender. 

. “Which way?” asked Amelia, a-foot to follow 
er. 

_ “Down here,” said Callender, craftily indicat- 

ing a path through a shady shrubbery, and setting 

himself to walk by her side. “Your aunt,” said 

he, determined now to court and flatter everyone 

likely to aid his design, “is a very intelligent, 
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agreeable lady. Do you know, I believe she has 
guessed what has brought me here.’ . 

“Has she?” said Amelia, with a maidenly 
ingenuousness. “ What is it?” ' 

“ Don’t you guess, Miss Amelia?” asked Callen- 
der tenderly. ws 

“No,” said Amelia, looking down and trailing 
her parasol on the gravel. “How should 1? I am 
not good at guessing riddles.” 

“Don’t you guess,” said Callender, “that I 
came here to be near you—that I cannot lose sight 
of you?” " 

“Why can’t you bear to lose sight of me? 
asked Amelia, pleased but shy. 

“Because I love to see you,” said Callender 
earnestly ; “to see your figure and your face, the 
flutter of your dress and ribbons, and—and the 
gracefulness of your walk.” 

“Of my walk?” exclaimed Amelia with delight. 
“My aunt always tells me I waddle like a duck !” 

“Your aunt! What does she know?” 

“Oh, now,” cried Amelia, “I'll tell her what 
you’ve said !” 

“ Please don’t! She would never forgive me !” 

“T believe,” said Amelia mischievously, “you 
admire her more than me. Why don’t you pay 
your compliments and attentions to her?” 

“ Don’t be cruel,” said Callender. 

“Why not?” said Amelia, with a telling glance 
of coquetry. 

“ Because, Amelia, I adore you. Oh, Amelia,” 
said he, seizing her hand, “say one word to me— 
one word of comfort and hope !” 

“What kind of word, Mr. Callender?” asked 
Amelia, evidently liking to be made love to, but, 
like most of her kind, amused with the seriousness 
of the man who made it. 

“Only say you like me a little, Amelia, and give 
me some hope that—that some day you will be— 
be engaged to me !” 

“Oh,” said Amelia lightly, “I like you very 
much, and I admire you ; but I can’t be engaged 
to anyone—no girl can—without my father’s per- 
mission. You had better ask my father, Mr. 
Callender ; you saved his life, and he ought to be 
grateful and kind to you.” She gave him her hand. 
He took it and kissed it, but she cried, “‘ Oh, here’s 
aunt,” and skipped away. 

“T believe,” he said to himself, “that I am an 
ass. I suppose I have spoken to her too soon.” 

Yet, he determined to be fair and frank still. 
Yes, he wou/d seek her father and set the matter 
before him. And her father would probably say, 
“T have no personal objection to you, young man, 
except that you have principles of which I do not 
approve ; but you saved my life, and all I have to 
say is—what are your prospects?” Then he would 
declare his prospects, which were good ; he would 
even declare, also, his readiness to abandon his 
principles, and to “ bear witness” on the other side 
when occasion demanded. 

He returned to the house to seek Mr. Pinchin, 
but Mr. Pinchin was not to be found. 


Then breakfast came, and over breakfast the 
adventure of the evening before was discussed, and 
the courage and intrepidity of Mr. Callender were 
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loudly praised, somewhat to his embarrassment and 
much to Mr. Pinchin’s disgust. When they rose 
from table, Callender took the opportunity to ask 
Pinchin if he might have a few minutes’ private 
conversation with him. Pinchin at once shied at 
the request ; he doubtless thought that the desired 
conversation was but a pretence for becoming 
more familiar on the ground of the service the 
young man had rendered him the evening before, 
and that he resented. Yes, he said hurriedly, he 
would be pleased to give Mr. Callender a few 
minutes of his time ; but not then—later ; he had 
some correspondence he must immediately attend 
to. And so he escaped. 

Callender sat down with good humour to wait 
until Mr. Pinchin should reappear. He waited for 
more than an hour, and tried to while away the 
time and to amuse himself with reading in 
Smedley’s “ Hydropathy,” or with listening to the 
gossip about ailments and regimen which those who 
came and went in the room indulged in. Suddenly, 
cries arose somewhere in the remoter part of the 
establishment ; there were sounds of hurrying feet 
in the corridors, and Callender went out to see 
what was the matter. 
the house hasting towards that region where the 
baths were situated. He passed on also. The 
moving company—among which were the two 
Pinchin ladies—were just upon the swing door 
which communicated with the baths, when it was 





“OH, WHAT'S THE MATTER?” 


pushed open from within, and Mr. Pinchin ap- 
peared, unctuously self-important and _ fussy, 
followed by the bathman and another, who led 
between them the doctor, wrapped in a blanket 
= a towel twisted turban-wise about his 
ead. 


He came upon inmates of 


“Oh, what’s the matter?” exclaimed the com- 
any. 
“A frightful business!” exclaimed Pinchin. 
“ Might have been fatal! I think, Mrs. Cleaver,” 
said he, turning to the mistress of the house, “he 
should rest a little here before he is led to his 
room. He ought to have air.” 

“ Bring him in here,” said Mrs. Cleaver, opening 
the coor of her own sitting-room. 

When the doctor was led in and seated, foliowed 
by those immediately concerned, “ How do you feel 
now, my friend?” asked Pinchin. ‘“ He ought to 
have a hot mustard-bath for his feet. Bring a hot 
mustard-bath,” said he to the bathman. 

“I’m very much better, thank you,” said the 
doctor. ‘“ Never mind the mustard-bath.” 

“Ah, you must have mustard,” said Pinchin. 
“ Mustard is the very thing for you.” 

“What has happened, old chap?” asked Cal- 
lender, leaning towards the doctor with concern. 

“Tf it had not been for Mr. Pinchin,” began the 
doctor faintly. 

“ Come,” said Pinchin, with a smile of expansive 
benevolence, “I’m your doctor now, and you are 
my patient. I cannot let you talk ; it is bad for 
you. A horrible business!” said he, turning to 
the curious company. “I had entered the bath- 
room with the intention of having a steam-bath ! 
The place was full of steam !” 

“ As usual,” murmured Callender. 

Mr. Pinchin looked severely upon him. 

“ Well, Orlando?” exclaimed Miss Pinchin im- 
patiently. 

“Steam filled all the place!” resumed Mr. 
Pinchin, resolved to make a graphic narrative. “I 
saw noone! No one was to be seen! I hearda 
sound, something between a sigh anda groan! I 
looked around! J let my gaze penetrate the void ! 
I saw a head above one of the steam-boxes! I 
approached it! It was a man’s head! The eyes 
were closed: the man had fainted! It was the 
doctor ; I recognised him !” 

“Singular, eh?” murmured the doctor up to 
Callender. 

“He was being scalded in his steam-bath !” 
continued Pinchin. “I knew where the steam-tap 
was! I plunged through the enveloping steam, 
and, by the help of Providence, and with great 
presence of mind, I found the tap and turned it 
off !” . 

“You might have had the presence of mind,” 
said his sister, “to take him out of the box first.” 

“I beg you will not interrupt, Honoria,” said 
Mr. Pinchin loftily. “Then,” he resumed, “ ¢hen” 
—he emphasised, as if that were the only possible 
and unquestionable order of procedure—“I un- 
fastened the lid and door of the box, and called 
the bathman! ‘Together we lifted him out, fainting, 
almost dead, led him to the douche-bath, rubbed 
him dry, wrapped him in yonder blanket, and so 
restored him to the land of the living, and—and 
the place of hope !” 

“Qh, father!” exclaimed Amelia, “you might 
have been scalded yourself ! ” 

“That was not a question for consideration, my 
child,” said Pinchin, “ when a fellow-creature was 
in peril! Yes, my dear, it is a noble thought.” 




















“How do you find yourself now, my boy?” 
asked Callender, in a low voice of concern for his 
friend. 

“Don’t disturb yourself about me,” answered 
the doctor, also in a low voice, “I’m all right.” 
Then, gathering his blanket about him, he rose. 
“ Mr. Pinchin,” said he, “ you have restored a son 
to his mother !” 

“Tt is true!” said Pinchin, looking round 
triumphantly. 

“ A—a brother to his sister,” continued the 
doctor. 

“ And a doctor to his duties !” added Pinchin, 
with a satisfied smile and waggle of the head. 

“ Words,” said the doctor—“ words are power- 
less to express gratitude for such a service !” 

“True, true !” exclaimed Pinchin. 

“ But it remains,” said the doctor, “ indelibly 
printed on the heart !” 

“Dr. Hatton,” said Pinchin—“ no,” he cor- 
rected, “I will not-be so formal; let me say 
Hatton, my dear friend. Let me press you by 
the hand. You have given me one of the purest 
emotions of my life—an emotion of unalloyed 
satisfaction ! If I had not entered when I did, and 
found you, my dear friend, you would now be a 
poor scalded mass of humanity. You do, and 
shall, owe me all! I shall never forget it, never !” 

“Nor shall I!” exclaimed Hatton, gratefully 
wringing his hand. 

That noble exhibition of emotion was too much 
for Mrs. Cleaver ; she put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“ Ah, young man!” said Pinchin to Callender, 
who stood unmoved, “you do not know the joy 
and satisfaction experienced in rescuing a fellow- 
creature ! ” 

“But, father,” exclaimed Amelia, “surely Mr. 
Callender knows it! It was only last night 
that r 

She was interrupted by her father. “Quite 
right, quite right,” said he. ‘“ Ah, here’s the bath- 
man with the mustard-bath.” 

“T think I am well enough now to have that 
in my own room,” said Hatton. “Take it to my 
room, please. Will you help me upstairs, Cal- 
lender ?” 

Callender helped him to his room, wondering 
and somewhat depressed with the turn things had 
taken ; for he clearly saw that Mr. Pinchin was 
nowefar more occupied with Hatton than with him. 
Yet he stayed to help Hatton to have his mustard 
foot-bath. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Hatton with a merry 
laugh, skipping lightly about the room ; “I’m not 
going to have that now; I don’t need it. I’m all 
right, my boy! Sit down, and have a smoke while 
I dress.” 

But a knock sounded at the door, and, in answer 
to “Come in,” Pinchin entered with a can of hot 
water. 

“What !” he exclaimed, “ your feet not in the 
mustard-bath? Come, I must see that you have 
it; I must complete your recovery.” 

‘“* But I am quite well now, Mr. Pinchin !” pro- 
tested the doctor. 

“My dear friend,” said Pinchin, with lofty 
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amiability, “you are under my care at present ; 
I am responsible for you. It is necessary to have 
the bath to draw the blood from your head. Come, 
you really must have it.” 

And he laid proprietorial hands on him, com- 
pelled him into a seat, and put his feet in the bath. 

“It is too cool,” said he. “I thought it might 
be, so I brought this hot water.” And he poured 
some in—poured till Hatton cried out. “You 
must bear it,” said Pinchin cheerfully, “to draw 
the blood from your head.” 

When the bath had been sufficiently administered 
Pinchin departed, and then Callender burst into 
laughter. Hatton was somewhat angry and put 
out. 

‘“‘ My prospective father-in-law has had me com- 
pletely over that,” said he ; “ but I shall have him 
yet !” 

“Your prospective father-in-law?” exclaimed 
Callender. ‘You reckon your chances good 
then?” 

“Ten times better than yours, my boy,” said 
Hatton. “And because they are, I'll be generous, 
and give you another tip. Pinchin is an ass of a 
peculiar sort ; it is of no use to be straightforward 
with him; you must get at and get round him 
craftily.” 

CHAPTER IV, 


ALLENDER did not wait for the doctor to 
dress, but, saying he had something to do, 
he went out to claim his promised interview 

with Mr. Pinchin. He went, pondering the 
doctor’s last words, and wondering whether he 
ought, after all, to make an immediate and direct 
statement to Pinchin of his love for Amelia. 
Whilst debating that with himself he passed out of 
the house and into the garden, and sat him down 
upon a bench hid by some bushes from the 
drawing-room verandah. He had barely sat down 
when his ear was arrested by the voice of Pinchin. 

“Have you got your note-book, Amelia?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, father,” answered Amelia. ‘“ What for?” 

“TI wish you to make a note of the remarkable 
event of this morning—of my having saved a 
human life.” 

“Shall I make a note at the same time, father,” 
asked Amelia, “of Mr. Callender having saved 
your life and ours last night ?” 

“That’s past,” said Pinchin, “and I can’t fill 
your pages with stories of that sort. Write.” 

“ Before you begin, Amelia, my dear,” said Miss 
Pinchin, “you might run to our room and bring 
me my thimble.” After a pause, during which, it 
is probable, Amelia disappeared, she said, “ Has 
Mr. Callender held any conversation with you 
to-day ?” 

‘“‘No,” said her brother, “ not yet at least.” 

“ Well, he will,” said Honoria. “ About Amelia. 
He opened the subject to me this morning.” 

“About Amelia?” exclaimed Pinchin. “A 
proposal, you mean? But I don’t know him, or 
anything about him. He may not be a desirable 
person. Besides ¥ 

“ Listen kindly to him, Orlando,” said Honoria. 
“Remember you owe him something ; he saved 
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your life last night, just as much as you have 
saved the doctor’s to-day.” 

“Qh,” said Pinchin, “do you think he will put 
his proposal on that ground ?” 

Amelia returned; no more was said, and 
Callender slipped away from his seat. He resolved 
he would not seek at once an interview with 
Pinchin. He did not wish to be misunderstood, 
or to court a refusal. He must court Pinchin a 
little more, he supposed ; and, above all, he must 
somehow make him acquainted with his position 
and prospects. That was where Hatton might 
have helped him so much, and didn’t. How was 
he to do it now himself? He must get at Pinchin 
craftily, Hatton said ; and he supposed Hatton 
was right. He was no great hand at craft, but he 
thought that at a pinch he might contrive to 
cultivate a little. Casting about in his mind with 
infinite labour as he paced the shady walk in the 
shrubbery, he at last hit upon a plan which 
he conceived, would work. 

He sat a little while in the sun and became very 
hot. Then he went in and found the doctor, and 
told him he had been sitting in the sun, and began 
to talk mysteriously about what he called the 
“abnormal action of the heart.” 

“* Abnormal action of the heart?’ What do 
you mean ?” demanded the doctor. 

“What I say,” answered Callender. 
some sort of abnormal action.” 

“Undo yourself, and let me hear,” said the 
doctor. 

Callender submitted to the auscultation. 

“Tt has a fine thumping action,” said the 
doctor. 

“That’s what I told you,” said Callender. 
“Now give me some sort of medicine, and send 
me to bed.” 

“Send you to bed?” exclaimed the doctor. 
“What for? There’s nothing the matter with 
you. If you’ve had too much sun, sit in the shade 
and keep your mind easy.” 

“ A pretty doctor you are !” exclaimed Callender. 
* How do you expect to keep patients when you tell 
them there’s nothing the matter with them? I’m 
going to prescribe for myself; I'll take a large 
dose of quinine and go to bed: that’s what you 
advise, isn’t it, doctor?” 

“T see,” said the doctor. 
have you? What is it?” 

“Never mind,” said Callender. “I’m going to 
deal craftily with our prospective father-in-law, as 
you advised me ; and you're going to back me up, 
because this is a friendly contest. I want you to 
keep Pinchin by some means in the house this 
afternoon.” 

“ All right,” laughed the doctor; “though I'll 
bet you make a mistake. But by all means go to 
bed, and don’t appear at lunch.” 

Callender did not appear at lunch. Inquiries 
were made for him, and the doctor answered 
solemnly that he was gone to bed, having com- 
plained of a touch of sun, and violent action of 
the heart. After lunch the doctor took Pinchin 
aside, and begged him not to go out. 

“I may need your assistance this afternoon,” 
said he. “I may have to ask a favour of you.” 


“T have 


“ You’ve some fake 
on 





“My dear Hatton,” said Pinchin aloud, “ask 
what you will. Have I not rescued you? and am 
I not responsible for you ?” 

Sometime in the afternoon, when Mr. Pinchin 
was dozing in an easy-chair with a volume of 
Hydropathy in his lap, and his silk handkerchief 
over his face, the doctor came to him hurriedly, 
woke him, and begged him to go with him. He 
led him to Callender’s room. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said he. “ Mr. Callender is 
not so ill as you may think he is. He is disturbed 
in mind, however, and nothing will give him 
rest but to make his will and have it signed and 
attested. You don’t mind ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Pinchin, though he wondered 
somewhat at the business he was sought for. 

Callender lay in bed. He took no notice of 
Pinchin, who came and bent and smiled over 
him. The doctor took up a sheet of blue foolscap 
which had been written upon. 

“This,” said he, “is the will : the will and testa- 
ment of John Callender, of Lavender Hill, 
Clapham, in the county of London.” 

“ Lavender Hill, eh?” exclaimed Pinchin. “So 
that’s where you live, is it, Mr. Callender? We are 
near neighbours.” 

Callender signified a sad assent, but said nothing. 

“Ts he really very ill,” asked Pinchin aside of the 
doctor, “or does he only think I ought to make 
more of him for last night’s business? I have no 
ill-will to the poor fellow. Since we are neigh- 
bours,” said he aloud, “ you must come to see me 
when we get back to London, and—and take a 
cup of tea.” 

Mr. Pinchin’s politeness having thus expressed 
itself, he was silent, and waited for the doctor to 
proceed. I wish it were possible to reproduce that 
will here ; it would astonish many practical legal 
minds. Callender was a barrister, not a solicitor ; 
and his language was as much that of the auctioneer 
as of the drawer of deeds and testaments. The 
notable and amusing thing, however, was how Mr. 
Pinchin listened to its several clauses. The doctor 
read that: “I John Callender being of sound 
mind give and bequeath to my cousin Peter 
Callender zmprimis all that estate in Sussex known 
as Turner’s Hill with dwelling house including 
furniture plate and pictures I being the heir in 
reversion after my mother of the said estate 
dwelling house furniture plate and pictures.” When 
the doctor had read that, Mr. Pinchin looked 
interested ; when the doctor went on to read 
about sums in Consols, Mr. Pinchin more particu- 
larly regarded his young friend in bed with an eye 
of respect ; but when he went on to read of all 
those messuages in Acre Lane, Brixton, Mr. 
Pinchin began to regard the young man with 
jealousy, and finally with something of dislike. 
These changing feelings were all plainly discernible, 
for Mr. Pinchin’s countenance was tolerably inge- 
nuous. When the will was all read, Callender signed 
it, and the doctor and Pinchin witnessed it, and 
then the latter took his departure, with a word or 
two of hope that Callender would soon be better 
and about again. 

“T didn’t know you were such a swell, my boy,” 
said the doctor. 
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“How do you mean?” asked Callender, sitting 
up. 
Me Why—being the heir of an estate called 
Turner’s Hill, for instance.” 

“Qh,” answered Callender, with a laugh, “the 
estate is a freehold farm of a hundred acres or so, 
and the house, furniture, plate, and pictures are 
according. Pictures, a big engraving of the Queen 
on horseback when she was nineteen, chromo- 
lithographs of the Prince and Princess of Wales as 
they appeared when they were married, and that 
sort of thing.” 

“I see,” said the doctor. “And you think 
Pinchin will approve of you if he knows you to be 
well off—better off than himself, perhaps ?” 

“ Of course— why not ?” 

“My dear boy,” said the doctor cheerfully, 
* you’ve made a mistake. You don’t understand 
your Pinchin. But no more at present from yours 
truly. You play your game and I'll play mine; 
and I'll bet you that I’ll beat you.” 


Next day Callender appeared again in public, 
and tried to look an interesting invalid. He was 
made much of by Miss Pinchin and the adorable 
Amelia, and encouraged by that he sought an early 
interview with Mr. Pinchin. Mr. Pinchin guardedly 
granted it, and guardedly conducted it. Callender 
modestly set forth his purpose ; his regard for 
Amelia, his desire to become engaged to her, and 
his hope that Mr. Pinchin would favourably enter- 
tain his proposal. 

“Personally,” said Mr. Pinchin loftily, “I have no 
objection to you—no objection to you whatsoever. 
I have no doubt you have the means—sufficient and 
satisfactory means—to maintain a wife. But I will 
not conceal from you, Mr. Callender, that I have 
already listened to another proposal for the hand 
of my daughter.” 

“That rascal Hatton has been before me!” 
thought Callender. 

**T have the proposal still under consideration,” 
said Pinchin, “and the final answer must rest with 
my daughter. I am not one of those fathers, Mr. 
Callender, who would coerce their daughters’ affec- 
tions. The heart must be allowed to speak, Mr. 
Callender—the heart must speak.” 

With that answer Callender was compelled to 
remain content for the time ; but he was in nowise 
cast down, for he believed that Amelia approved 
him, and that therefore, when the question was 
propounded to her, she would give her answer for 
him and not for Hatton. 


But that evening (it was Friday) there came a 
curious diversion. The local weekly paper had 
been brought into the place of general assembly. 
Amelia was looking at it ; suddenly she exclaimed : 
“Qh, father, you are in the paper !” 

“Me? In the paper, child?” cried Pinchin. 

» There, father,” said Amelia. ‘“ Read for your- 
self.” 

“ Read it aloud,” said all. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Pinchin, blushing with 
superior delight. “Yes! A paragraph! headed 
‘Heroism among Hydropathics.’ The title is 
odd.” ‘Then, clearing his throat, he read: “‘ An 


occurrence which might have had frightful and 
fatal consequences happened the other day in the 
Cleaver Hydropathic Establishment near this town. 
One of the inmates, a gentleman, was being steamed 
in one of those box steam-baths peculiar to the 
practice of hydropathy, when he fainted. The 
scalding steam enveloped him and was filling the 
place, the bathman having departed to attend to 
something else, when another inmate, a gentleman 
whose name deserves to be remembered, Mr. Pinchin, 
the well-known politician and platform orator of 
London, a man of means and position, entered at 
the critical moment. Mr. Pinchin, thinking only of 
another human being’s danger and not at all of his 
own ’—“ Quite so,” interjected Pinchin—‘ did not 
hesitate to plunge into the scalding steam. After 
great exertions he managed to turn off the steam, 
to rescue the unfortunate gentleman from the bath, 
and to completely recover him. All who have 
hearts to feel the thrill of human virtue will 
appreciate the devotion of Mr. Pinchin.’” 

“ How can the paper have got to know it?” 
exclaimed Amelia. 

“T wonder,” said the doctor; but Callender 
thought he saw a twinkle of knowledge in his 
eye. 

“The obliquity—I mean the ubiquity—of the 
press, my dear,” said Pinchin. Then he re-read 
the concluding sentence to himself: ‘“* All who 
have hearts to feel the thrill of human virtue will 
appreciate the devotion of Mr. Pinchin.’ Well 
written—don’t you think so, doctor ? Better written 
than things are commonly in country papers. Well, 
how do you feel, doctor, about having your case 
made so public as that ?” 

“Feel? Delighted, Mr. Pinchin,” said the 
doctor, “ that your courage and—and your devotion 
~should be known as they deserve. I shudder 
when I think that, if it had not been for you, I 
should not be sitting here !” 

“You're all right now, eh?” exclaimed Pinchin, 
patting the doctor’s shoulder. “ Really, it makes 
me feel as if I would like to have the pleasure of 
rescuing you again !” 

“Come, confess,” said Callender to the doctor 
when the two sat smoking afterwards in the latter’s 
snuggery ; “you had something to do with that 
preposterous paragraph ?” 

“Well,” laughed the doctor, “since this is a 
friendly contest, I don’t mind confessing that it was 
written on my paper and with my pen.” 

‘** And with your hand?” said Callender. 

* Don’t ask me to confess too much,” answered 
the doctor. 

“‘T can’t see what you mean to get by it,” said 
Callender inquisitively. 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, “it’s part of my game ; 
I’m roping in my prospective father-in-law.” 

“T must say I can’t see how.” 

** But you will presently,” said the doctor. “You'll 
be astonished if I tell you I am going to ask him 
to lend me fifty pounds.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Callender. ‘“ Don’t 
do that. If you really want money I'll lend you 
some ; I can’t lend you fifty, but I'll lend you 
thirty. I ought to let you ask Pinchin, for it would 
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for ever spoil your chance I should think ; but I 
can’t see you fool away your game like that.” 

“T tell you again, my boy, you don’t understand 
our Pinchin. I’m awfully obliged to you, but I 
don’t really need the money ; I only want to oblige 
Pinchin by borrowing it.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Callender, “that does seem 
to me very funny.” 

Next morning Callender saw the doctor walking 
to and fro in the garden in serious confabulation 
with Mr. Pinchin ; at the end whereof he saw 
Pinchin affectionately grip the doctor by the arm, 
and heard him say : 

“No more, my dear boy, no more. I'll write 
you a cheque at once; and about the repayment 
there is no hurry, none at all. ‘Thank God, though 
I may not be a man of such wealth and substance 
as your friend Mr. Callender, I would not feel it if 
you never repaid me.” 

“You lay me under a heavy load of obligation, 
Mr. Pinchin,” said the doctor. 

‘Say no more, my son,” said Pinchin ; “say no 
more. If you owe me your life, you may very well 
owe me any little extra.” 

“Son !” exclaimed Callender to himself. “ Well, 
it’s the most extraordinary business! I don't 
understand it !” 


CHAPTER V. 


T was necessary for Mr. Pinchin to go away for 
a few days on some platform business, and he 
took his womenkind with him. On his return 

he was met at the station by both Callender and 
the doctor, who were both in restless expectation of 
Pinchin’s answer to their several proposals for the 
hand of the adorable Amelia. Callender was the 
first to greet him. 

“Ah, how-de-do? how-de-do?” said Pinchin ; 
then passing Callender by, he stepped briskly for- 
ward to meet the doctor with his hand out. “ My 
dear Hatton,” said he, “how are you? All right ? 
No more faintings, eh? And the business you 
told me of going smoothly? That’s just as it 
should be. If there’s anything further I can do, 
you know, you may command me; it is a delight 
to me to aid the struggling.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Pinchin,” said the 
doctor. “It is a pleasure to owe so much to so 
generous a nature as yours.” 

“Say no more, my dear boy, say no more,” said 
Pinchin, glancing proudly around. 

Though Callender had his nose thus put out of 
joint (to use a vulgar but expressive phrase) by 
Amelia’s father, he was compensated by the kind 
regard of Amelia herself and the friendly greeting 
of Miss Pinchin. Yet there is no denying that he 
was a good deal put out and saddened by Pinchin’s 
reception of him ; and when they had all returned 
again to Cleaver’s, he listened in silent depression 
to the doctor’s crow of exultation over him. 

“You had better really withdraw your preten- 
sions, my boy,” said the doctor. “I admit that 
you appear to have the women on your side, but 
what is that to having the father, and such a father, 
without whom the women will not venture to do 
anything ?” 


OF AMELIA. 


While that passed between the two young men 
an odd scene was being enacted within the con- 
fines of the Pinchin family. Mr. Pinchin and his 
sister sat together. 

“Now that we’re back here again, Orlando,” 
said Miss Pinchin, “you must really give these 
young men their answer. It is really too much 
to have two dangling after Amelia. Make up your 
mind which you will have for a son-in-law.” 

“T have never changed my mind, Honoria,” 
said Pinchin ; “I prefer the doctor.” 

“Why ?” 

“JT don’t know. I find him more—in short, I 
like him better,” answered Orlando. 

“ But surely the other has better prospects ?” 

“The doctor’s prospects are good,” answered 
Pinchin confidently. ‘I shall push him on.” 

“ Really, Orlando !” exclaimed Honoria. “But 
the other’s prospects are assured. And you cer- 
tainly owe him something. You yourself told him 
that you would never forget that to all intents and 
purposes he saved your life.” 

“Saved my life! It is always the same weari- 
some refrain. I have no objection to the young 
man, I wish him no harm, only I object to a son- 
in-law who puts on an air of patronage and—and 
protection ; I object to a son-in-law who flaunts 
his wealth before my eyes, who thinks himself 
better than me.” 

“Why, what can you mean, Orlando?” ex- 
claimed Honoria. “Mr. Callender is as unassum- 
ing and modest a young man as I know.” 

“You are singularly simple and—and_ blind, 
Honoria!” exclaimed Pinchin. ‘Your description 
just applies to the doctor.” 

“The doctor! the doctor! I don’t believe in 
him a bit! He is always saying, ‘If it hadn’t 
been for you !—I owe you so much!’ He flatters 
your vanity, and like a fool you like it !” 

“Vanity? Me?” cried Pinchin. “I am the 
least vain of men ; though, indeed, I might very 
well be vain.’ 

“Qh!” snapped Honoria impatiently. 

*“Yes, Honoria,” said Pinchin in some heat, 


“the man who has risked his life to save that of 


another may very well be proud of himself. But 
Iam not. I prefer to maintain a modest and silent 
demeanour.” 

“But, surely, all that,” said Honoria, after a 
pause, “has nothing to do with the claims of Mr. 
Callender on your consideration.” 

“Claims of Mr. Callender! But we need not 
discuss them. Amelia cannot have set her affec- 
tions on Mr. Callender.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“T shouldn't think so.” 

“You can easily discover,” said Honoria. 
her.” 

“ Very well, I’ll ask her.” 

“Ask hernow. Call her here.—Amelia !” called 
Miss Pinchin. Amelia came. “ Now,” said Miss 
Pinchin. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said Pinchin, with paternal 
condescension. ‘Amelia, my child, I have had 
submitted to me two requests for your hand. 
Both—yes, I will say both—are suitable matches 
in my view ; I may prefer one to the other, but I 
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am not a father who would coerce the affections of 
his child ; I leave you the liberty of choice.” 

“Complete liberty,” emphasised Honoria. “One 
of the requests is from Mr. Callender.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Amelia, with a very proper 
blush. 

“ Don’t influence her choice,” exclaimed Pinchin. 
“You are trying to influence her choice! The 
other proposal, my child, is from Mr. Hatton, a 
doctor, a charming, frank, modest, and obliging 
young man, with excellent professional prospects, 
who, I do not attempt to conceal it, has all my 
sympathy.” 

“Don’t you influence her choice, Orlando!’ 
exclaimed Miss Pinchin. 

“T don’t, Honoria,” said Pinchin, “I merely 
state a fact. Now, my dear,” he continued to his 











“CHOOSE FOR YOURSELF, MY CHILD,” 


daughter, spreading out both hands, “there you 
are. Choose.” 

“T don’t know what to say,” answered Amelia, 
looking down and fingering the bangle that em- 
braced her wrist. “I don’t wish to go against 
your wishes, father.” 

“ T am not a man to coerce my daughter’s affec- 
tions,” repeated Pinchin. ‘‘ Choose for yourself, my 
child.” 

“Well, father,” answered Amelia, ‘if you leave 
me quite free to choose, I choose—Mr. Callender.” 

“There !” exclaimed Honoria triumphantly. 

“Callender!” said Pinchin. “Why not the 
doctor?” 

“Well, father,” said Amelia, “I like the doctor 
very well, but I like Mr. Callender better.” 

“But why need we discuss it more, Orlando?” 
expostulated Honoria ; “she has chosen, and it is 
settled.” 

“ Pardon me, Honoria,” said Orlando somewhat 
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testily, “a father cannot altogether surrender his 
prerogative. I must consider ; I must inquire.” 

At that critical moment a servant brought a 
message to Pinchin that there was some one at the 
door who wished to see him on particular business. 
Pinchin went out, and returned with a long face 
and with a document in his hand. He had to 
explain, unwillingly, to his sister and daughter that 
it was a summons for assault and damage. 

“It’s that man, I suppose,” said Honoria, “ that 
you struggled with at the Junction for the wrong 
portmanteau. You are always so quarrelsome and 
violent, Orlando ?” 

“Me? violent ?” exclaimed Orlando ; “I merely 
waved my umbrella over him with some vivacity !” 

“You struck him, Orlando,” said Honoria 
sadly ; “not hard, perhaps, but hard enough for a 
man to make a case of if he wishes to, and you 
certainly left a dirty mark on his coat.” 

“ Did I really strike him?” said Pinchin, looking 
very worried. 

“Now what you'd better do,” said Honoria 
promptly, “is to ask Mr. Callender’s opinion ; he’s 
a lawyer, you know, and you must in your position 
avoid the scandal of a police-court.” 

“ Yes,” said he reflectively, “a lawyer is useful 
sometimes. I might do worse.” 

Straightway Amelia tripped out, inquired for 
Mr. Callender, and brought, him in. The case 
was set before Mr. Caliender at length. ‘There is 
no need to trouble about the details here ; it is 
enough to say that Mr. Callender gave a judicial 
ear, and pronounced the opinion that an awkward 
case might very easily be set up, which would look 
ill in a police-court. 

“But ll make it all right,” said he, looking at 
the name of the solicitor through whom the sum- 
mons had been issued. “I know the solicitor ; 
I’ve been on circuit down here. Don’t trouble 
yourself about it, Mr. Pinchin.” 

“* My dear Callender,” exclaimed Pinchin, grasping 
his hand in the impulse of relief, “ I’m exceedingly 
obliged to you— exceedingly.” 

“T’ll go at once,” said Callender, looking at his 
watch. 

““Well?” said Honoria, when he was gone, and 
Amelia had followed him. “What do you think 
of Mr. Callender now?” 

“Oh, he’s a very good fellow,” said Pinchin ; 
“very obliging indeed.” 

“And you will hesitate no longer now about 
him and Amelia?” 

“No,” said Pinchin, ‘I'll hesitate no more.” 

“And hadn’t you better, then, take the oppor- 
tunity of saying ‘ No’ to the doctor?” 

“Ah, saying ‘No.’ That’s disagreeable. Poor 
Hatton! I’m very fond of him. There’s, after all, 
no immediate necessity of saying ‘No.’ But I'll 
go and prepare him.” And he stepped away 
briskly in one direction, while his sister tripped off 
in another to tell Amelia of the happy turn things 
had taken. 


In something more than an hour Callender 
returned with satisfaction on his ingenuous brow, 
and sought Mr. Pinchin. He found him in company 
with the doctor in the garden. 
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“It’s all right,” said Callender ; “I’ve settled it. 
I’ve paid on your behalf a guinea to the local 
hospital, and have promised that you will write a 
few words of regret to the gentleman you of- 
fended.” 

Pinchin looked gloomy and disconcerted. 

“Gentleman!” he exclaimed. “He wasn’t a 
gentleman. I believe he was a malevolent old fool ! 
And I must write an apology to him !” 

“Only a word or two,” said Callender, “as a 
matter of polite form.” 

“You are too good!” 
bitterly. 

“T am very glad,” said Callender simply, “to 
have been of service to you, Mr. Pinchin.” 

“Service ? Service?” broke out Pinchin. “ Mr. 
Callender, I have had enough of your services !— 
enough of your services! Why did you meddle in 
the matter at all? Why did you not let the case 
take its legal course? Permit me, sir, to send you 
my cheque for the guinea you have expended for 
me? And inthe future, sir—in the future !—when 
you find me addressing a public meeting, do not 
humiliate me by dragging me away! And allow 
me, if I have a quarrel with a man, to make my 
own apologies, and send my own guineas to local 
hospitals! And if I have a fancy to face the 
scandal of an appearance in a police court, do not 
baulk me of it !” 

“ But, Mr. Pinchin !|-——” stammered Callender. 

“T do not like young men who meddle,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Pinchin ; “*who—who impose them- 
selves and their services upon me ; who--who make 
themselves of too much consequence! I do not 
like it !” 

And Mr. Pinchin marched away with his hand 
under the tail of his coat. 


exclaimed Pinchin 


“Why, what’s the matter with him?” asked 
Callender, gazing with astonishment on the doctor, 
who grinned in answer. 

“ My dear boy,” said the doctor, “you have put 
your foot in it again! In the contest which has 
just come to an end,” continued the doctor, walking 
towards the house, “you have committed mistake 
after mistake, my son !” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Callender. 

“What I say. Iam going to give you a piece 
of advice, my boy, which will be of service to you— 
in the future. Come and sit down on this bench.” 
It was the bench under the verandah, from which 
Callender had overheard a certain small conversa- 
tion between Pinchin and his sister. “I’ve been 
a philosopher since I was nineteen,” said the doctor. 
‘It is necessary for a man who means to get on in 
my profession to be a philosopher, and to study 
the natures of people as well as theirinsides. Now, 
Callender, you have a deadly fault in your nature.” 

“ Me?” exclaimed Callender. 

At that moment Pinchin appeared on the 
verandah, and, hearing the voices of the young 
men, stayed to listen ; but the young men did not 
know it. 

“Yes,” continued the doctor ; “ you are too fond 
of obliging, of performing a service. That’s an un- 
fortunate weakness ; strive against it, my boy, or 
you won’t get on in life.” 


“You are trying to be satirical,” said Callender ; 
* don’t.” 

“T’m quite serious,” said the doctor. “ At any 
rate, before doing a person a service, make sure 
that the person is not a conceited ass.” 

“And may I ask why, of your philosophy?” 
demanded Callender. 

* Because a conceited ass cannot bear long the 
burden of what you call! gratitude ; for, you see, 
there are people of so delicate a constitution ” 
The doctor paused. 

“Come,” said Callender, “ let’s hear your philo- 
sophy.” 

“Take an example,” said the doctor. ‘ There’s 
Pinchin. (Pinchin listened behind with all his 
ears.) “He's that sort of person. Pinchin just 
detests you.” 

“It seems like it,” said Callender sadly. “ But 
why?” 

“Why? Because, first of all, you rescued him 
from that public meeting. Perhaps you have 
imagined that the memory of that would always 
bring before him the thought of your coolness and 
courage. Not atall. It reminds him aiways that 
he made an ass of himself in public, and was 
dragged out like a cur with its tail between its 
legs.” 

“ Well, but——” began Callender. 

“Let me goon. In that business about the will, 
you wanted him to know that you were well enough 
off tomarry Amelia : he thinks you showed yourself 
on purpose better off, and in a better position than 
he, and being a conceited ass he cannot endure to 
have anyone near him, much less have for a member 
of his family, anyone better off than himself. In 
this last affair you’ve humiliated him again by 
engaging he shall make an apology. He believes 
it all comes of your not thinking highly enough 
of him. You’ve never understood him, my dear 
boy, and so you’ve made only mistakes.” 

“ Of course you understand him !” said Callender 
ironically. 

“I do. And so I have worked on a different 
line from you. You see how your presence 
humiliates him, irritates him; he feels under 
obligation to you, feels your inferior ; while he 
expands in my presence as if I were his pet vanity 
or his pet vice. Why?” 

‘Simply because he is ungrateful, I suppose.” 

“Ingratitude, my boy, is a variety of pride. I 
say I took a different line from you. Instead of 
wishing to render him services I set myself to make 
him render services tome. I put myself into a 
steam-bath and appeared to faint.” 

“ Appeared? ‘Then it was all a sham !” 

“All a sham. I was in no danger. But I 
wanted to give him the chance of rescuing me from 
imminent death, without risk to himself. So, since 
that day I have been, as you know, his joy, his 
triumph, his achievement. If he is cold the 
thought of me warms him with a glow of satisfac- 
tion. I get his exploit—heroic—printed in the 
paper, and he is puffed up with delight. Well, 
there you are, my boy. You've lost, and I’ve won. 
I’ve told you my secret ; keep it to yourself: we 
engaged that this contest should be quite friendly. 
And treasure up my philosophy in your heart, my 
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son—men like you, not for the favours you do 
them, but for the favours they do you.” 

“I don’t believe it !” exclaimed Callender. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “ let’s go in.” 


As they entered the house the doctor turned 
aside for a little, and Callender went on. In the 
corridor he met the adorable Amelia. 

* Ah, Mr. Callender,” said she, “there you are. 
My father sent me to find you.” 

“Yes,” said Callender sadly; “to give me a 
cheque for a guinea, and to say he doesn’t want to 
see me any more.” 

“What do you mean?” said Amelia, with a 
divine blush. ‘ You must be mistaken.” 

“No, Amelia,” said he, “I’m not. He has just 
told me how utterly he detests me ; and I must just 
say ‘good-bye’ to you, Amelia, and not see him.” 

“Oh, no ; no, you mustn’t,” said Amelia quickly. 
“T mean you must come in. He wants to see you 
and the doctor too, to—to give you both your— 
your answers.” 

“T won't go in to hear him bestow you on the 
doctor ; that’s what he’s going to do.” 

“The doctor? But I won't de bestowed on the 
doctor. I won't have him !” 

“You won’t, Amelia? Then—then you choose 
me! And you will marry me in spite of your 
father ?” 

“Come in,” said Amelia shyly, “and see what will 
happen.” 


THE 


PEOPLES 


When the doctor came along the corridor, 
Amelia gave him her father’s message, and the 
three went in together. Mr. and Miss Pinchin 
received them in the drawing-room in solemn 
state. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Pinchin, in his loftiest 
accents, “ you have done me the honour, both of 
you, to ask for the hand of my daughter in marriage. 
Mr. Hatton, my dear doctor”—Callender groaned 
and looked desperate—‘“‘I have already done a 
good deal for you ; I wish to do more still. I wish 
to bestow on you”—the doctor looked radiant 
“a piece of advice: When you wish to speak on 
questions of philosophy, don’t sit on a bench close 
to a verandah.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed the doctor involuntarily. 

“Yes, sir,” said Pinchin ; “I thank you for the 
lesson you read me, and I hope I shall benefit by 
it. Mr. Callender, you are not so philosophic as 
your friend, but you please me more. I have the 
honour of bestowing on you the hand of my 
daughter.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pinchin!” 
young man. 

“ And I beg you to observe that I do not think 
I thereby acquit myself of all obligation to you : 
I remain your debtor. Although, sir,” said he, 
turning to the doctor, “there are conceited asses 
who do not know how to endure a debt of grati 
tude.” 


exclaimed the delighted 
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OF EUROPE. 


HOW .THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR. 


SECOND SERIES.—GERMANY. 


THE NEW GUILDS. 


ERMANY’S commercial condition is in a tran- 
sition stage now that the Bismarck Protec 
tionist era has given place to one of a milder 

character. She has now no turnpike tolls nor 
octroi, and the new commercial treaties with Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium have eased her re- 
lations with foreign countries. She has ceased 
to bea merely agricultural nation. The supply she 
produces no longer meets the demand, she has 
largely to import foreign produce ; and while 
directing her efforts towards the attainment of 
commercial importance in other countries, she 
is doing her best to foster her industries and 
keep her industrials in the front rank for skill, 
punctuality, and cheapness in production. 

During the last twelve years a serious attempt 
has been made to revive her old guilds, which 
had fallen into considerable neglect. By the Act 
of 1881 encouragement was given to the forma- 
tion of new guilds with the object of maintaining 


the standard of work in each industry, of recon- 
ciling differences between employers and em 
ployed, and providing technical education, not 
only for apprentices, but for masters and journey- 
men. ‘These new societies may be either trade 
guilds confined to members of one trade, or 
mixed guilds in which several trades are com- 
bined to their common advantage in the main- 
tenance of sick funds, in the establishment of 
technical schools, and shelters for the unemployec 
and similar institutions. 

According to the valuable report on the condi 
tions of German industry, issued by our Labou 
Commission, one German workman in ten now 
belongs to a guild, there being, however, mor 
guilds in the north than in the south. Out ot 
10,223 guilds with 321,219 members, 7,823 with 
226,049 members are to be found in Prussia. In 
South and West Germany the guilds are mostly of 
the mixed variety, which have undeniable advan 
tages in small and thinly populated districts. ‘To 
promote the formation of such societies there is 
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a central committee which supplies model rules 
free of cost, and many of the trade guilds in the 
same industry have formed associations amongst 
themselves, like the Germania association of 
bakers, which includes 860 towns. In this way a 
wider sphere and a greater power are obtained 
for them, particularly when the union is territorial 
like the Sachsischer, which has over 250 guilds 
and more than 10,000 members, 


TRADE UNIONS. 


Some of the guilds are very old. The Printers’ 
Union, which is now practically a trade union 
on English lines, can be traced back to the 
seventeenth century, when the art of printing, which 
was at first entirely in the hands of certain families, 
had become important enough to originate a guild 
with three classes—masters, journeymen, and ap- 
prentices, ‘Trade unions, properly so called, have, 
however, existed in Germany for only five-and- 
twenty years. Among them these now number over 
sixty thousand members, but the only society of 
the kind affording an adequate parallel to an Eng- 
lish trade union is that of the engineers and metal 
workers, which has conducted several strikes, the 
other unions being as yet only strong enough to 
establish benefit funds. 

Workmen’s associations of the socialist type 
were initiated in Germany by the followers of 
Lassalle. The total membership of these now 
stands at about a quarter of a million, represent- 
ing some fifty-seven allied trades ; and there are 
fifty-six newspapers with a circulation of 220,000 
devoted to their interests, as against three with a 
circulation of 40,000 in the interests of the trade 
unions. 


HOURS OF LABOUR, 


strikes have mostly been for 
shorter hours. The German hours of labour are 
decidedly long. ‘They frequently exceed fifteen a 
day ; in many industries from eleven to twelve 
hours of actual work is required, and though the 
system of a ten-hours’, and in some trades such 
as ‘printing, a nine-hours’ day is gaining ground, 
the advance has only been obtained by a long 
course of strikes. Sunday work was once far 
from uncommon, but as the law stands now em- 
ployers cannot compel their workpeople to work 
on Sundays and holidays, except in cases where 
the work cannot be suspended. Holidays are 
fixed by the State Governments in accordance 
with local custom or religious belief. Persons 
who have to work on these holidays or Sundays 
have to be given a rest on some other day, and 
they have double time off if they have to work 
at Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide. Except in 
cases not admitting of delay the hours of work 
have to be so fixed as to allow of attendance at 
divine service, and if Sunday employment cannot 
be so arranged and exceeds eight hours, a rest 
of thirty-six hours has to be given every third 
Sunday, or else a rest every second Sunday be- 
tween six in the morning and six at night. 


The German 


OF EUROPE. 


LABOUR PASSPORTS. 


A German workman, before he is qualified for 
employment, has to be provided with a labour pass- 
port, his Arédertsbuch. ‘This gives his name and 
birthday and place of birth, and any employer 
engaging a workman under twenty-one years of age 
has to ask for this passport and to keep it, subject 
at any time to official inspection, and to restore it 
to the workman at the end of his engagement, after 
entering upon it the dates on which the engage- 
ment began and ended, and the capacity in which 
the workman was engaged. ‘This passport is 
stamped by the local magistrate, and the employer 
who loses it has to make it good at his own 
expense. Another document which the German 
workman is provided with is the Ardeitsseugniss, or 
certificate stating the nature or duration of his 
employment, which his employer has to give him 
when leaving his service. ‘This is what we should 
call his “ character,” and contains a statement of 
the way in which the receiver conducted himself 
during the period it covers. 


WOMEN WORKERS. 


The German Government has not been entirely 
indifferent to the girls and women who have to 
work for their living. No female can be employed 
in a factory after half-past eight at night or before 
half-past five in the morning, and on the eves of 
holidays they have to leave work at half-past five 
in the afternoon. No girl over sixteen years of age 
must work more than eleven hours a day, and in 
the middle of a day females must have an hour’s 
rest, and when they manage a household they 
must have an hour and a half. No woman is 
allowed to work for six weeks after her confinement 
unless a doctor specially certifies that she is fit to 
do so, and even then she is not allowed to return 
before the expiration of the fourth week. All 
factories where women are employed have to be 
registered, and although thirteen hours a day may 
be worked for a fortnight, no overtime is allowed 
to exceed eighty hours a year. No females are 
allowed to be employed underground, nor in forges 
or smelting works or glass works, and a restriction 
is placed on their employment in lead factories, 
cigar factories, gutta-percha factories, and wire- 
drawing works. 


FACTORY CHILDREN, 


Children under thirteen cannot be employed in 
factories, and even if over thirteen they must first be 
freed from school attendance. Children under 
fourteen must not work more than six hours a day, 
with a rest of at least half an hour ; and between 
fourteen and sixteen they must not work more than 
ten hours a day, with an hour’s interval at noon and 
half an hour in the morning and afternoon. On 
Sundays and holidays children are not allowed to 
be employed at all; nor must they be employed 
during the hours fixed for religious instruction by 
the authorised priest or pastor ; and until they are 
eighteen they must have time allowed them to 
attend the secondary schools. As the man has his 
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Arbeitsbuch, the child has his Ardeitskarte or pass- 
port duly stamped by the authorities, and a list of 
the children employed has to be hung up in every 
factory, giving the hours during which they work. 

But though children cannot work in the factory 
and the mine, they can work at home, where the 
law cannot at present reach them. In Thiringia 
you will find the children painting the toys as 
soon as they come out of school, and painting them 
far into the night. In the Taunus villages you 
will find children of three years old and upwards 
busy threading needles and putting on elastic bands 
for the net makers and glove makers. The 
Thiiringian match makers will keep their children 
at work from midday on Saturday until two o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and after two hours’ rest will 
start them again until church time ; and the teachers 
will tell you that after half an hour in .school the 
children fall asleep and are incapable of learning 
anything. In some places even children are at 
work from four in the morning till eleven at night, 
and that for a mere pittance, so that the agitation 
for the extension of the factory laws to home in- 
dustries can hardly be wondered at, though it may 
seem to some to be unreasonable. 


SHOPKEEPERS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS. 


The hours worked by shop-assistants are, as 
usual, as long as any. Of the 8,235 establishments 
reported on by last year’s Government inquiry, forty- 
five per cent. gave their hours as fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen or more. The larger the town the shorter 
the hours. In the small towns where the small 
shops have but one assistant the hours in many 
cases extend over sixteen and probably the 
employer’s hours are longer. 

In Berlin the women in the shops are nearly all 
unmarried, and more than half of them are from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. Their 
earnings rise from two pounds a month to five 


«uineas a month in perhaps the sixteenth year of 


their service, and their hours are from 9} to 10}, 
exclusive of the midday interval of from 1} to 2 
hours. ‘These are the normal hours ; but a great 
deal of overtime is worked at Christmas and other 
holiday seasons. One-third of these women are 
entitled to the six weeks’ notice of dismissal before 
the end of the quarter which is given to men; 
about a quarter of them are subject to a month’s 
notice ; about a third to a fortnight’s notice ; and 
some to no notice at all. Here again it is in the 
small shops that the position of the workers is the 
worst. The small shopkeeper is hard pressed on 
all sides, and it is a wonder how he survives. He 
cannot buy so well nor sell so cheaply as his larger 
competitors. In the cities the so-called Rausch- 
waaren (sensational goods) exercise a pernicious 
influence on his trade. There are large shops 
that are continually selling off, and which un- 
fortunately often offer real bargains, at the cost, of 
course, of the producers. These permanent sales 
are altogether objectionable, for they tempt the 
public to unnecessary expenditure. This is also 
the case with the 6¢., 15s., 2s., and 3s. bazaars, 
which seem to possess a secret charm. Another 
damaging kind of sale is that of bankrupt stock, 
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which is bought up by some speculator who inter- 
mingles the wares with inferior goods, the deception 
often lasting for some time without being discovered. 
In Berlin there has been a great falling-off of late, 
even in high-class shops, for, although the city is 
rapidly growing, the new-comers are mostly people 
in indigent circumstances in search of employment. 

Of one form of competition the shopkeepers 
have, however, been relieved. The greater freedom 
accorded to trade has rendered the old fairs super- 
fluous ; they only exist. now in out-of-the-way 
places of noimportance. One of the few exceptions 
is the Leipsic fair, but even that has lost its 
pristine glory. It is still important, however, for 
furs, of which six to nine millions of marks’ worth 
are sold annually, and for books. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The German is a great reader, and in these days 
the intellectual status of a country depends more 
on the good average education of the masses than 
on the cultivation of an exclusively literary class. 
The excellent educational system of Germany, 
lauded all over the world, may be termed a national 
characteristic. The elementary schools are free to 
all, yet they have not in the least the character 
of charity schools. A sentiment of political and 
religious independence is one of their chief features, 
and that the people cling to this was shown when 
the recent proposal of the majority of the House of 
Deputies and of Herr von Zedlitz, the late Minister 
of Public Instruction, in particular, demanded that 
the elementary schools should be given over to 
clerical rule. The general feeling showed itself in 
loud protests. ‘The controversy evoked is so recent 
that it will be fresh in the memory of all readers. 
The teachers in the elementary schools opposed the 
Bill vigorously, even though it advocated an im- 
provement in their pecuniary position, for which 
there is certainly room, as the highest salary now 
given them is from 660 to 900 marks a year. 

One of the chief theories set forth at a recent 
meeting of teachers relates to the desirability of the 
students in the teachers’ training schools being al- 
lowed to take part in social gatherings, and so ac- 
quire a certain strength of character and knowledge 
of the world. At present they are only allowed-an 
hour’s walk daily, and on principle they are kept 
unacquainted with the spirit of the times. How- 
ever, in spite of fine speeches, a reform in a liberal 
direction is at present improbable. A question of 
the utmost importance is that of giving the school 
system a certain uniformity of character by decree- 
ing that the children of all classes shall attend the 
same elementary schools up to the age of ten years. 
The other scholastic institutions would be organised 
accordingly. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


»” 


A boys’ schoo! is considered a “high school 
when it grants the certificate necessary to young 
men who wish to serve as volunteers. The military 
regulations acknowledge different kinds of high 
schools—Gymnasien, Realgymnasien, Oberreal- 
schulen, Progymnasien, Realschulen, Realpro- 
gymnasien, and hohere Biirgerschulen. This great 
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variety of schools is undesirable, for it renders 
uniformity of the scholastic system almost im- 
possible, and parents are at a loss to choose the 
right school for their children. Two chief 
tendencies have gradually formed in the schools, 
one towards what in other days would have 
been called humanistic studies, the other towards 
more practical life. The one centres in classical 
studies, the others in modern languages, mathe- 
matics, and general science. ‘The upper classes 
prefer the classical gymnasium training, in spite of 
the overcrowding of all the professions. In Berlin 
the number of gymnasien is insufficient. The 
Emperor has introduced reforms in the plan of the 
high schools. He advocates a reduction of the 
matter to be learned by rote-—-in religion and history, 
for instance, fewer hymns and dates. He is also 
“averse to elaborate classical studies, Latin sompo- 
sitions, etc., for his foremost wish is that the boys 
should be made good soldiers. ‘lhe welfare of the 
schools is sometimes sacrificed to military interests. 
A new examination has-been introduced which 
renders the certificate for volunteer service harder 
to obtain, and, like all superfluous “ cramming,” 
this encourages superficiality 

Private tuition has been almost entirely sup- 
planted by public schools ; the Emperor himself 
attended one of these. Even the aristocracy show 
little preference for an exclusively home teaching 
for their children. ‘There are public schools even 
in the smallest towns. Only estate-holders in 
rural districts have any need of tutors or resi- 
dent governesses. Boarding-schools for girls are 
becoming fewer ; even convent education for girls 
in Romish districts is less customary. There are 
few boarding-schools for boys like those in 
England. Pupils from the country are sent to 
board in some family, and from thence they attend 
a day-school. 

‘This sketch would not be complete unless we 
mentioned the German “Cadettenhauser.” These 
institutions, which prepare boys for the military 
career, were founded by the Great Elector, and 
are most exclusive. It is very undesirable that 
these institutions should be extended, for they 
foster an artificial division between the army and 
civilians, already too much in evidence in Germany. 
The pupils, who wear a military uniform, are ad- 
mitted from ten to fifteen years of age. ‘Their 
uniform makes them look like dwarfs, and their 
stiff military bearing appears comical to foreigners. 
Although they look so unchildlike they are by no 
means to be pitied, for their physical welfare is 
well cared for. Cadets, like English boys, leave 
home at a very early age, but they enjoy many 
advantages. ‘They have plenty of fresh air and 
spacious playgrounds, which town children are 
often deprived of. Like English boys, they are 
accustomed to athletic sports. Lawn-tennis will 
soon be introduced, at the suggestion of the 
Emperor, addicted to all English sports and games. 
‘Their studies are the same as those at Realgym- 
nasien. ‘There are Cadettenhauser in Kulm, 
Potsdam, Wahlstadt, Bensberg, and Oranienstein. 
The chief house is at Grosslichterfelde, near 
Berlin. Some cadets pay an annual fee, others 
are educated at the expense of the Government. 


Lately calisthenics and swimming have been intro- 
duced into schools both for boys and girls as 
desirable accomplishments. 

There is no marked difference between town and 
country beliefs in Germany, although the grossest 
superstitions are met with in villages because the 
hard-working labourers have no time for logical 
thought. Still, it is astonishing what imaginative 
power is displayed in the telling of fairy and ghost 
stories. This superstitious tendency is especially 
prevalent in the districts where the Roman Catho- 
lic faith prevails, and is nurtured by legends and 
miraculous relics. The educated class do not 
oppose superstition, as they should, by providing 
the people with suitable literature. This would be 
especially desirable in East Prussia. There are 
very few rural libraries, although the education of 
the people is becoming one of the most important 
national questions. It cannot be denied that a 
certain intellectual gloom dominates the middle 
classes, whereas workmen are beginning to evince 
a taste for knowledge. 


CASTE, 


German society is pervaded by a very sharply 
defined spirit of caste. The influence of wealth 
is comparatively weak. A petty spirit of class. 
prejudice exists throughout the empire, greatly 
nurtured, of course, by the military spirit with its 
minute gradations of rank. ‘Thus, a fifth-class 
Government employé, engaged in mechanical 
writing of the utmost monotony, looks down in 
lofty social scorn upon the intelligent workman 
who is materially his equal and perhaps mentally 
his superior. Nowadays it is easier to get into 
what is called society than it was in the past ; still 
certain distinctions are closely observed. The 
highest social law is that of the preservation of 
honour, which in case of insult or calumny can 
only be vindicated by a duel, which again may 
only be fought by a member of so-called society. 
The old adoration for titles that was always cha- 
racteristic of Germans, and carried by them to such 
a ridiculous extreme, still obtains. In Prussia the 
army has always been the most favoured institu- 
tion, and this worship of the military, and every- 
thing connected with it, is now spreading over 
the whole empire. The longing for a title is 
specially observable in women, who jealously claim 
a share of their husbands’ distinctions, leading 
often to the most absurd appellations: Lately this 
awkward mode of address, the calling of a wife by 
a feminine reduction of her husband’s title, has 
been replaced by the form of “ gnadige Frau” 
(gracious lady), but this does not always satisfy 
the petty social ambition of German womenkind. 
The social differences, very visible in small capitals 
and garrisons, are carried to their last extreme in 
Potsdam, the German Versailles, a town almost 
entirely inhabited by soldiers and Government 
servants. Here the German caste spirit can be 
studied to perfection. In large cities many well- 
educated people live outside of what is called 
society, and quite independently and happily, but 
in smaller towns this is more difficult to carry 
through, and they are often socially boycotted and 
annoyed. 
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LITTLE LEARNERS. 


HAT says the uplifted hand? It says “ Cogito, 
ergo sum.” This axiom of Descartes is 
Englished by a fine scholar' as “ Here I 

am!” but I protest that a great liberty is here 
taken with the Latin. 

A question has been asked, and the little girl has 
an answer. If all deceive me not she is still in the 
“when” stage, which is a stage not perhaps 
peculiar to the children of these islands.? I once 
put to a class of little girls the question so ably 
answered by Bacon, “What is truth?” Four 
hands among some four-and-twenty were lifted, 
and the four answers ran : 


** When you say what’s true.” 
** When it’s not a fih.” 

** When you really think it.” 
** When —when — when —” 


See 


hy, 





WHAT SAYS THE UPLIFTED HAND? 


1 E. J. Payne, the well-known éditor of the Clarendon 
Press ‘* Burke.” 

? Ask an average German boy, ‘‘ Was ist denn Schiénheit ? ' 
and he will answer, ‘‘ Wenn was schén ist.” 


The owner of the hand raised last said “ when” 
three times, and then, suddenly realising her 
impotence to define 
truth, dropt it with 
a great shame. 

The form adopted 
in all the answers 
given above _ illus- 
trates what I have 
called the “when” 
stage, one which 
should be, as it seems 
to me, very carefully 
dealt with. A child 
who is permitted to 
define truth = as 
“When you say 
what’s true” will, as 
an adult, word no 
better her answers 
to the thousand and 
one questions put by 
children. ' In a 
system of schooling 
which is reduced 
almost to question 
and answer and 
with the prevailing 
preference for public 
schools in which 
short lessons and 
large classes go hand 
in hand, any other 
system is scarce pos- 
sible—it is surely to 
be desired that chil- 
dren should know IN “THE SULLED 
not only what to 
answer, but how to answer. A brief answer, and 
such an one only is allowed, cannot perhaps be 
cloquent, but it might at least be precise—might, 
as far as it goes, conform to the rules of logical 
speech. 

That on the one hand. There is yet another 
point. In the rush and hurry of modern life—and 
the life of the schoolroom has been caught in the 
whirl—there is scant time for explanations ; hence, 
perhaps, the peculiar ideas which some children 
retain in these days of higher education. It is not 
always, as in the following case, that the darkness 
is cleared up. In a grammar lesson given not 
very long ago, at a large London public school, the 
daughter of a distinguished lawyer named, as 
an abstract noun, “Jand.” “Why ‘land’?” was 
asked by the astonished teacher, who added 
“Do you know what an abstract noun is?” The 
answer came glibly—‘ The name of a property.” 

It was an answer which caused much mirth, but 
the portentous fact remains that only by an accident 





! I have heard a mother define ‘‘agne" to her child as 
when you shake all over;"’ and a mother to whom I have 
told the story says that it is not easy to hit on another definition. 
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had it transpired that the word “ property,” which 
had been committed to memory, suggested to this 
child only landed property. ae 

A case similar is the following, for the truth of 
which I can also vouch. A young girl being 
recently told to paraphrase “ voluminous treatises,” 
turned the phrase into “light literature,” and 
being asked to account for’this extraordinary para- 
phrase, explained that she had 
believed “ voluminous” to be 
“the same as luminous— 
light, you know,” and had 
thought that “light ” literature 
must be meant. A very long 
explanation was needed here, 
and—the child being in the 
care of a private teacher—was 
doubtless given. 

At the outset of this paper 
I put the question, Viat says 
the uplifted hand? and yen- = 
tured to answer it in the 
words, “Cogito, ergo sum.” 
Dared I offer counsel to those who teach, I would 
here most carnestly dwell on the need of guiding 
into right channels the wandering thoughts of the 
children. : 


rom the girl with the uplifted hand, I pass to 
the boy in “the sullens.” We talk of the sulks, 
but Shakespeare talks of the “sullens.” ‘The little 
boy with face awry and arms behind his back is in 


ARS 
\ 
NOT AT ALL UNCOMFORTABLE, 





) 


the sullens. There is a strong light on his face 
and on his dress, and one tells oneself that the sun 
is shining in the world without him, but that within 
him all is black as pitch. He has been crying. The 
German thinker who summed up his loves in the 
ich phrase, “I love God and every little child,” 





said once most beautifully, “Let not the little 
children cry. Zhe dew is so heany on the young 
Stowers.” ' 









TAKING HER EASE, 


One would not mind a big cloud’s passing over 
the sun that shines on this little child’s cheek, if 
only some light might creep into his heart, and 
the woful mouth and woe-filled eyes might become 
happy again. Have they put him in the corner? 
It makes the world seem square to a little child to 
put him in a corner—at least I know that it always 
made the world seem square to me—and this is 
surely what God never meant, seeing that He has 
made sun, moon, and stars round, and that wise 
men have told us that our world is a star like the 
others. 


The boy with the hand in his pocket looks very 
uncomfortable. He is sitting on the edge of a 
bench, and head and body of him are askew. 
The deplorable fact is, however, that he is not at 
all uncomfortable. It has been said of Englishmen 
that they take their pleasures sadly, and it may with 
truth be said of boys, English and other—that last 
phrase to be taken in its largest significance—that 
they take their ease uncomfortably. It is not 
given to all—not even to all women— to understand 
boys’ ways, but certain facts are not the less evi- 
dent that they are not comprehended, and among 
them is such an one as this that the average boy, 
whatever his nationality, likes to sit rather on the 
edge than on the centre of a bench, likes to have 
a hand in his pecket, and likes to hold head and 
body askew. ‘The boy here pictured is manifestly 
interested in art—he is studying with great earnest- 
ness a sketch-book—yet it would probably be 
labour lost to argue with him that every rule laid 
down by art is violated in his posture. <A great art 
critic has said that grace is beauty in motion ; one 
asks oneself with a smile, What is the name for 
this unloveliness in repose ? 

Compare with the boy-artist the girl-student. 
She, too, is taking her ease ; she takes it comfort- 
ably, and (this in a whisper, lest she hear) she takes 





1 This was Jean Paul Richter, the Bavarian dreamer. Pages 
might be filled with the good things that he says of children. 
Here one more specimen : ‘‘ The little ones stand near to God. 
So the smallest planet is nearest to the sun,” 
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it—not quite ungracefully. She is evidently not 
profoundly interested in the work before her. You 
sit up to do work which interests you, and you do not 
spend so long over one page of a book that it curls 
up under your eyes—on the inner side too. ‘That 
is what has happened to the book before this 
girl, The more one looks at her and it, the more 
one feels that much within her and without will 
have to change before the world’s work will be 
helped forward by her. In the first place she will 
have to learn to occupy less horizontal space. 
Man is fashioned on perpendicular lines ; his 
height is greater than his breadth. I think it is 
Leigh Hunt who compares him to an umbrella, 
and certain it is that when he opens himself out he 
becomes as vexatious as the umbrella which he 
opens out on the top of an omnibus. To say the 
truth, the little girl sits like an opened umbrella, 
if one could imagine an open umbrella sitting. Lewis 
Carroll could, and perhaps one or two others will 
be able to do so. 


Why do boys like cutting wood? Why do they 
like inscribing their names on everything? Why 
do they run most perilous risks to do these things ? 
The boy here is in terror of being momently 
detected. He feels that the bench is being 
harmed, and he cannot but know that his 
knife is not being improved ; but he has 
made a little way with the blade, and the 
probability is that he will not take his 
left hand off his right before he has left 
upon the wood the initials “J. B.,” as if, 
forsooth, John Bull could not make his 
name known more creditably in the world 
than thus. One would not whisper to 
this little lad that the world now rejoices 
in the names of some of its great poets 
thus cut into schocl benches in their child- 
hood, for the world in fairness should not 
treasure proofs of what it calls naughtiness, 
conceit. One would not whisper this to 
the children ; one would, however, whisper 
to some adults to “spare the rod,” whether 
of speech or birch, this temptation being 
of those which come, as it seems, to all 
at one time, wherefore it behoves none 
at any time to stand tiptoe upon his 
virtue in this matter. It is said thata 
knife and a bit of wood are needful to an 
Irishman’s happiness—an Irishman, it 
may be remembered, is the only man who 
remains “a boy” into old age—and a 
knife and a bit of wood are certainly 
needful to the happiness of most young 
Britons. It is none the less of course 
to be regretted when the bit of wood 
happens to form an integral portion of the 
furniture of school or home. ‘The scratch- 
ing of names on glass may be mentioned 
in this connection. It meets with forceful 
condemnation in the stinging stanza of the Devon- 
shire poet, Carrington : 


‘© When I see a man’s name 

Scratch’d upon the glass, 

I know he had a diamond 
And his father had an ass.” 





This famous epigram has saved some windows, 
and may, one hopes, save more. 


Lastly, some words on the young pianist, who 
presents a very sad spectacle. Her fingers, says a 
musician, should not point up, and her toes should 
not point down ; she should not be sitting sideways, 
and she should be sitting on a square seat. All is 
not said when all that is said. The valleyward 
slope from finger-tip to elbow-tip is ominous indeed, 
and if she did, says the musician, rise and quit 
the piano at any moment, as at any moment she 
may—note how her foot which is turned away from 
her hand is on the spring—the world of music would 
be poorer by naught. The child wants to be 
changed in pose and mood. She wants some one 
to sit beside her, or at least tositinthe room. Did 
you ever practise music alone as a child? If you 
did, you will remember the weariness and the eeri- 
ness of it. The artist who drew this little girl had 
heard of it. See her round back and her vague 
look. Contrast with this picture the well-known 
one of little Mozart sitting at the piano. The seven- 
year-old boy, with frizzled hair, with long em- 
broidered coat and buckled shoes, every whit as 


WHY DO BOYS LIKE CUTTING Woop? 


spruce in his attire as the little son of his Majesty 
Charles the First, in Van Dyck’s famous picture, 
and with a face as wise again as that of this young 
Highness, is sitting on a comfortably upholstered 
chair, a massive one, square in the seat and with a 
wide, high back to it. He has been lifted on to it 
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by his father, who has planted him firmly on the 
centre of it. The small feet hang in mid-air, so 
high that there is no least possibility of their 
touching the floor, wherefore there is no least 
temptation for the little person to sit awry. His 
back is straight and his arms are bravely tightened. 
He seems to be saying to the piano what the 
Frenchman said to sorrow: “ Maintenant a nous 
deux!” You feel quite sure that something must 
come of this fine valour on the part of the grave- 
faced seven-year-old, and—do but think what came 
of it! All the world over men talk of it. 

There are other persons in this picture of the 
child Mozart. There isin it an old-time gentleman 
in knee-breeches and a pig-tail. He looks less 
grave than his little son, but looks grave too. He 
is playing the violin. ‘This is Leopold Mozart. <A 
lady, graver than either the man or the child, stands 
on the left hand of the instrument. She wears a 
wig and a close-fitting high-necked dress, the skirt 
of which falls on the ground. She is singing. 
One would not like to gauge her age, so far does 
she seem to have left behind her girlhood. Nowa 
great wonder has to be told. She is eleven years 





old. This is Marianna, the sister of little Wolfgang. 
There are not only persons and a piano in the pic- 
ture ; there are two stately pillars in it, and there 
are trees in it. The meaning of the pillars and the 
trees is not very apparent, but when you have 
ceased to wonder at them, you find yourself ac- 
knowledging that they make a handsome back- 
ground. You do not remember them when you 
think of the picture away from it, and you forget 
Leopold Mozart and even Marianna, recalling only, 
but that very plainly, the brave child-pianist, straight- 
backed and earnest-eyed. 


So much for little learners. This short paper 
shall be closed with a quotation. Writing twenty 
years ago for the inauguration of a public school 
in Camden in New Jersey, an American poet put 
into words what he called “ An Old Man’s Thought 
of School.” Here is a part of that thought : 


“© Only a lot of boys and girls? 
Only the tiresome spelling, writing, cyphering classes ! 
Only a public school ? 
‘¢ Ah more, infinitely more!” 


A VERY SAD SPECTACLE. 






































FURS BY 


HE fur trade is one of much interest, and al- 
though it is in a few hands it deals with larger 
quantities than most people think. ‘That furs 

may be worn in millions, means that animals must 
be killed in millions and that many millions of 
miles must be traversed to capture them and send 
them to market. 

London is the centre to which most of the world’s 
furs come, and the bulk of those that reach it are 
North American. These North American furs are 
asarule imported either by Messrs. C. M. Lampson 
& Co., or more largely by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which has had so many ups and downs in 
territorial and other ways during its two hundred 
and twenty or more years of existence ; but while 
the Queen Street house gathers its cargoes from 
all parts, the Company’s furs are all Canadian and 
are all grown and caught on British ground. 

The romance which hung round Prince Rupert’s 
old Company in the past has been made much of 
in literature. It still has its districts—33 of them ; 
its posts—152 of them: its forts and factories, and 
its annual “outfit,” or goods for trading and up- 
keep, which now amounts to about £200,000. 
Goods are still in some districts bartered to the 
Indians in exchange for furs, though many of its 
present customers abhor truck and insist on cash 
down ; and there are much the same picturesque 
scenes, in which the trappers and more or less 
civilised redskins come to trade, and the skins, in 
small bales for easy handling at the portages, are 
sent off in canoes to the main centres. And in all 
this bartering and forwarding there are the same 
friendliness and goodwill as of yore, for, unlike 
every other fur company, the Hudson’s Bay have 
had no Indian troubles. 

The chief centre now is Winnipeg; it used to be 
York Factory or Port Nelson in Hudson’s Bay, a 
very curious port, for the Hayes River shoals at 
its mouth so that the ships have to lay ten miles off, 
clean out of sight of land, and communicate with it 
by means of a small schooner. 

Let him who would have a glimpse of the fur 
trade accompany us to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
warehouse in March, a day or two before the 
annual sales. Let him join the buyers, who repre- 
sent every country in Europe on the showdays and 
in the auction-room. From the street the building 
gives little sign of its spaciousness ; but there is no 
wantofroom. He will find floor upon floor so wide 
and long that they look like the ’tweendecks of an old 
line-of-battle ship, though they are much better 
lighted. Furs there are everywhere—all of them 
“raw,” that is undressed, in great heaps under the 
windows, in huge bins that stand against the walls 
and at attention in column of companies, on the 
floor space, with men moving amongst them in long 
white coats. Furs of all kinds : the large ones flat 
and loose, the smaller ones in bales ; furs that the 
animals appear to have been cut out of ; furs that 
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MILLION. 


-he animals seem to have wriggled from and escaped, 
leaving their skins inside out behind them ; and 
furs in barrels, these being sealskins that look like 
salted fish and smell like train-oil. 

Here are nearly 10,000 otter skins, about a yard 
long, the fur stout and dense, some from York 
Factory, the colour light or dark brown, some from 
Moose River, some from East Maine, almost black, 
some from Fort George, some from Bersamis, some 
from Canada generally ; most of them small, some 
of them cubs, some of them in the hair, some of 
them open. 

Here are a few sea otters from the Pacific side, 
nearly twice as long, brown in colour varied with 
the white hairs on the abundance of which the 
value partly depends. And the value is not small, 
as much as #200 has been paid for a sea-otter 


STD. 





SORTING THE SKINS. 


skin for the collar of some Russian nobleman’s 
coat, for which purpose this fur is generally used. 
Here are over 5,000 fisher skins from two to 
three feet long, the fisher being the largest of the 
martens, the bodies of the fur mostly going to 
Russia, while the tails are distributed in England 
and France. In selling fisher, as in selling otters, 
the bidding has to advance a shilling at a time, 
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and often it goes over fifty shillings, for fisher is 
now a choice fur in the fashionable world. 

Here are 700 silver-fox skins, for which’ the 
bidding will go up by leaps and bounds, half a 
sovereign at a time, until it reaches 415, when it 
will take longer leaps of pound on pound. The 
blacker the fur is, the better the bidding ; and if it 
is all black, with only the white tip to the tail, the 
hammer will not fall, if the quality be good, until 
perhaps £50 is reached. 

Here are nearly 3,000 cross foxes, half-breeds 
probably between the silver and the red, which will 
nearly all find their way to Russia, at an average 
price of perhaps a couple of pounds apiece, 
although some may be worth £5 andmore. Here 
are eighty-two blue foxes, all from York Factory, 
though most blue foxes —which require some looking 
at to see the blue in them—come from Alaska. Of 
red foxes there are over 11,000, mostly from York 
Factory, which will probably find their wearers in 
the Balkan peninsula ; and there are over 9,000 
white foxes, also rising at threepence a bid, and 
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reaching perhaps thirty shillings, whereas the blue 
fox, which is the same animal in a different period 
of the year, advances at a shilling a bid, and may 
reach ten pounds. One more fox, and we are 
quit of the group—the poor little kitt, for which 
you can bid at a penny a leap, and think yourself 
hardly done by if you have to pay eighteen pence. 


Here are martens by the thousand—73,000 of 
them, which, when manufactured into mantles, 
capes, and boas, will probably change their 
name to sable. Marten tails, when good, gene- 
rally find their way into valuable capes distri- 
buted all over Europe. Marten has always been 
a popular fur ; evena hundred years ago the average 
annual import over forty years was more than 20,000 
skins, and since then there have been some 
wonderful captures ; in 1855, for instance, as many 
as 177,000 skins were sold by the Company, and 
since then there have been ten occasions on which 
the number has exceeded a hundred thousand. 
This is, of course, the American marten, the 
baum or pine marten, thought by some people to 
be the same animal, is purely European, as is also 
the stone or beech marten. Of these two as many 
as 200,000 skins are said to be used on the 
Continent in a year. In fact A/ustela stands at 
the head of the fur-bearing genera ; it includes 
the marten and pine marien, the stone marten, 
the kolinsky, the perwitsky, the fisher or Canadian 
marten, the Afghan 
fisher, the Japanese 
marten, the Russian 
sable, the mink, the 
fitch or pole-cat, and 
the ermine, better 
known amongst us 
as the stoat, which be- 
tween them yield over 
sixteen million skins a 
year. 

Here arc 13,000 
bearskins, black and 
brown, and grey and 
white. Chief among 
them those of the 
harmless black bear, 
which you can kill 
with a stick and which 
gives us bear’s grease 
and guardsmen’s caps, 
and other luxuries. 
These guardsmen’s 
caps, by the bye, are 
made out of the best 
of the skins, each skin 
yielding two caps, 
some of them black 
as ink, some of them 
unmistakably brown, 
so that in order to 
ensure uniformity all 
the caps have to be 
dyed ; and further, as 
black bear is fashion- 
able for other pur- 
poses, it sometimes 
pays to dye white 
polar bearskins black, to make them saleable. 
Bear bidding is a shilling a rise up to £2 1os., 
when it advances half a crown at a time ; black 
skins may rise to £12, grizzlies may reach £7, 
and polars may reach £8. Of all the bears the 
Isabelline is the best, for in this class of skin the 
lighter the colour the higher the price. 
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A somewhat shaggy skin is the grizzly’s, but a 
shaggier is that of the musk ox. Here are nearly 
two thousand of them, all from York Factory, most 
of them to be made into sleigh rugs, for which 
their peculiarly thick woolliness well fits them. 
The coat is said to be the densest worn by any 
animal, and surely the placid ungulate who is 
content to stay up so far north in the cold requires 
something extra to keep him warm. 

Another grizzly skin, grey and snowy, is that of 
the lynx—the American lynx that is—of which as 
many as 70,000 occasionally come to Lime Street, 
though there are only 8,ooo odd here now, many 
of which will be unrecognisable in their dyed 
state. 

With the mink we are back among the musfe/e. 
The skin is a small one, a gross goes to a bale, so 
that the 42,000 do not take up much room. Mink 
as a rule means muffs—although it sometimes gets 
into coat linings—and good well-wearing muffs it 
makes either under its own name or as imitation 
seal. So great is the demand for it, that some 
years ago an enterprising Yankee started “mink 
farming,” for the purpose of breeding mink 
artificially, but, like poultry farming, it “did not 
pay.” When an animal seeks its food only in the 
water it has its finest and shortest hair below and 
its longer fur on its back ; but when an animal 
seeks food on land, the long flowing overhair is 
below and the finest fur is on its back. Mink is 
an amphibious animal, and consequently its fur is 
fine and short all round its body. 

A very different fur, one some 5 ft. or more long, 
is that of the American wolf, or timber wolf as it is 
often called. Here are over 1,600 skins for sale, 
mostly from York Factory, many of them grey or 
blue and some of them white, although the large 
white wolves of the States have gone the way of 
the buffalo. Many of them will be dyed black or 
brown, and be made into boas, some of them will 
find their way back to America as sleigh robes. 
You may buy a grey skin for five shillings, for the 
best of the blue ones you will have to pay as many 
guineas. 

There are over a thousand wolverine skins, 
brown with a blackish stripe or saddle, mostly from 
the north-west, which are worth over a pound 
apiece, and may probably be dyed black and made 
into capes. The wolverine, otherwise the glutton, 
which is found all round the arctic circle, many 
of them coming to England from Siberia, is among 
the disappearing animals of voracious and un- 
pleasant habits, whose extinction is one of the 
hunter’s most grateful duties. 

Here are over 10,000 skunks, most of them from 
York Factory, really handsome striped skins, in 
great favour when deodorised, though even then, like 
the vases in which roses have been distilled, the cha- 
racteristic odour is never entirely lost. A Canadian 
skunk skin is, however, generally different from 
that reaching us by way of New York; in the 
Canadians a good deal of cleaning has been done 
by the Indians, whereas the skins from the States 
often retain the vestige of the green fat, which is 
anything but as appetising as that of the turtle. 

Near the skunks are the beavers. The beaver 
is a northerly animal of wide distribution ; at one 
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time he was a native of this country, and even now 
colonies, introduced from America, are thriving in 
Suffolk and in the Isle of Bute, and there are 
beavers in almost every country in Europe, not 
forgetting those on the Rhone, which occasionally 
are white. The skin has been driven out of the 
hat trade by the silk plush which came in as an 
imitation ; but though the beaver hat may be extinct, 
many skins still come from America to be put to 
other uses. Between 1750 and 1850 the average 
yearly import of skins made by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was about 60,000; but for twenty-five 
years from 1860 the number never sank below 
100,000, and in 1870 and 1871 it reached over 
170,000. Inshort, the fur is a most important one, 
but it requires a good deal of handling and treating. 
Even in the old hat days it was not used native, 
for the fur had to be cut off the pelt in a machine 
and worked loose on to the hat in much the same 
way as felt is made to-day, and, indeéd, as beaver, 
and also nutria, is treated to-day. 
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Musquash, otherwise muskrat skins, are imported 
in millions, and are sold in lots of over 1,500 each. 
At one time the fur was largely used for hats—as 
a cheap beaver—but now it goes into capes and 
boas, and muffs and bags. It is worth about six- 
pence a skin, but the skin is of course a small one, 
rarely attaining a foot in length. 

“ How many furs have you altogether in this 
sale?” “232,338.” 

And in the January sale of that year there were 
1,363,462 ; so that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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alone put over a million and a half furs on the 
market in two auctions. 

In 1890 America sent us, through all channels, 
23,000 bears, 14,000 wolves, 128,000 foxes, 
18,000 lynxes, 2,100 wolverines, 82,000 beavers, 
15,500 otters, besides 2,000 odd sea otters, 103,000 
martens, and nearly 9,000 fishers, 202,000 
mink, 549,000 racoons, 567,000 skunks, and 
2,000,000 musquash. America also sent us half a 
million opossums, but Australia sent us two and a- 
quarter million opossums ; and if to these we add 
216,000 monkeys from Africa we ought to have 
numbers enough. But then we shall have omitted 
all the output of Europe, Asia, and South America, 
and everything from Africa except the monkeys. 

We cannot, however, mention every skin that 
comes to the London sale-room ; but some we 
can hardly pass by. For instance, there are the 
lions, which are worth from £5 to £30 when they 
come from a menagerie, and from £50 to £70 
when they are wild. Then there is the Bengal 
tiger worth about £5, and there is the redder 
Turkestan tiger which reaches us overland and is 
sometimes worth £25, and there is the handsomer 
Mongolian tiger which comes here from Shanghai 
in batches of about i130 a year and ranges in value 
from £10 to £50. Leopard skins are much 
cheaper ; you can get an East Indian skin for fifty 
shillings, while for the darker and more spotted 
African variety, which is imported in hundreds, you 
have only to pay thirty. Perhaps the handsomest 
of the tigers is the small clouded one from Southern 
China, the market price of which averages about 
eighty shillings. 

The Russian wolf of fact and fiction cannot well 
be left unnoticed. Of it as many as 170,000 are 
slain a year at a premium of £1 a head ; and then 
there is the French wolf, a mere variety, of which 
zoo are slain a year, also at an appreciable premium. 
Of the seals in their many varieties we might say 
much, but we have had quite enough of seals lately. 
Some of the commoner skins, too, ought to have a 
reference. There is the squirrel, for example, 
which is shipped to this country in thousands, as 
many as a hundred thousand coming here annually 
from Okhotsk by way of Japan. Then there is the 
hare, which is killed literally in millions, as also is 
the rabbit, of which 8,000 bales come every year 
from Australiaalone. Then there are the deerskins, 
mostly used for gloves, as also are the goats’, of 
which India sends close on eight million skins 
per annum. Among the out-of-the-way skins we 
ought to mention the kangaroos, of which London 
uses up 120,000 a year; and among the more 
fashionable skins is that of the South American 
chinchilla, worth eighty shillings a dozen, which has 
a fur so woolly that it can even be spun and woven. 

But let us to the sale. Time was when the Bay 
Company did their selling in their old premises in 
Fenchurch Street and the bidding took place “ by 
light of candle,” no bid being allowed after the 
candle had burnt down a distance duly nicked in 
the tallow, like the candle-clocks of good King 
Alfred. Then the sale went to Mincing Lane, the 
lots being still knocked down, not by the broker, 


but by the governor or some director of the Com- 
pany. Nowadays it takes place in the sale-room 
on College Hill, a big new hall, lofty and square, 
with rows of desks on a slope, and a platform with 
three rostra at the foot. 

At the central rostrum sit from three to five 
gentlemen with a sounding-board overhead. On 
each side of them are the smaller rostra, each with 
two gentlemen, all intent on the big narrow blue 
catalogues such as are displayed by the crowd of a 
hundred or so in the amphitheatre. The crowd 
is rather mixed ; and largely German and Hebraic. 
A faint odour of greasy fur gives an appropriate 
tone to the atmosphere. 

We ascend to our seats in the amphitheatre to a 
burst of vocal music that resembles a sailor’s chanty. 
“* Six, three, six, nine ; seven, three, six, nine ; eight, 
three, six, nine ; nine, three.” We expect. to hear 
“Yo-ho !” but instead of it there is a pause and then 
a sharp “ All done?” ‘Then “ All done—nine and 
three.” Whack ! 

Marten skins are being sold, and as we know 
there are seventy odd thousand of them to be dealt 
with we are in no hurry to attend to the bidding, 
which is evidently in threepences. At last “629” 
we hear, and our catalogue shows us this is “ M. R.” 
that is Moose River “ 129 pale.” The song is a 
short one and ends, “ Seven, nine, eight, three, six.” 

“ What,” you say, “ eight shillings and sixpence 
for 129 skins? How does it pay to catch them and 
ship them at such a price? Pity the poor trapper.” 
* Patience, friend, the price is per skin, not per lot, 
and little enough at that.” “Eight and six ; all 
done?” says the broker. Whack goes the 
hammer. 

Again we take up the chanty. “Six, three, six, 
nine,” goes the ditty. “Seven,” says the manager. 
A pause. “Against me? seven!” Whack goes 
the hammer. ‘Six, three, six,” goes the chant. 
“Nine,” says the manager. “ Against me? Six 
and nine!” Whack. Next “Six and nine,” says 
the manager. Pause. “No more?” Whack. 
Then the pace quickens, “ 676—ten shillings—no 
more.” Whack. “677, ten shillings—no more !” 
Whack. And a long run of this sort of thing 
gradually ends in a galloping “ 708, same,” whack ; 
** 709, same,” whack ; “ 710, same,” whack. When 
two or three bidders nod or shout together the 
broker indicates the lucky one. “ You Mr. Moses ; 
you Mr. Ben ; you Mr. Melchisedek.” Everybody 
evidently knows everybody ; all runs pleasantly ; 
the broker’s hammer knocks down 170 lots an hour. 
It was knocking them down like this all Monday, 
and it is bound to finish on Thursday, so that it 
has notime to spare. And every few minutes after 
a rally of competition the broker breaks into his trot 
of “ No more, no more,” or his gallop of “Same, 
same, same ; yours Mr. Hein, yours Mr. Nein; 
same, same !” 

“Where do these lots go to?” we ask. “Go 
to? Many of them to Leipsic. And from there 
they are spread to Weissenfels or Paris or some other 
dressing and dyeing centre, whence in different 
stages of manufacture not a few of them will again 
find their way to London. 
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“TI confess,” says the genial Avéocra 
of the Breakfast Table—Dr. O. W. 
Holmes — “there are times when I 
hate the very sight of a book. ‘There are times 
when every active mind feels itself above any and 
all human books. When a man can read, his 
paroxysm of feeling is passing. When he can read, 
his thought has slackened its hold. Sometimes it 
becomes almost a physical necessity to talk out 
what is in the mind before putting anything else 
into it. Itis very bad to have thoughts and feelings, 
which were meant to come out in talk, strike in, as 
they say of some complaints that ought to show 
outwardly.” 

Then it is that we can understand something of 
the pains and penalties of authorship. All great 
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literature, whether of prose or poetry—flugnt and 
easy as it may seem to us in reading—has been 
the product of such a state of exalted and sur- 
charged emotion, which for the moment has defied 
all struggles for utterance. Only those who have 
at some time striven to translate deep thought and 
feeling, not into speech only, but into writing, can 
in any measure realise the oppressive sense of brain 
surfeiture, the craving for intelligible expression, 
with which a true writer wrestles when his books, 
having brought all their mental grist to his mill, fall 
as it were empty from his hands, and cannot help 
him to grind into new forms the cenflicting mass 
of ideas and eiwotions which clamour within him 
for the relief of words.— rE. w. 


“The power to truly read is almost 
as rare as the power to truly write.” 
Such were the weighty words of a 
gifted woman-poet not long dead, but as yet little 
honoured in the ranks of English song. Mrs. 
Emily Pfeiffer— standing, as many good critics 
believe, second only to Mrs. Browning among her 
own sex in mastery of the sonnet form—certainly 
exacted from readers of her poetry a standard of 
intellectual culture which the greatest writers often 
dispense with when they appeal to the most 
familiar and homely sentiments of the people. 
She has assimilated the newest essence of scientific 
discovery and modern philosophic thought. Her 
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verse is over-charged with knowledge, and therefore 
demands more than average scholarship on the 
critic’s part. In this sense it falls short of that 
masterly simplicity which carries the message of a 
Shakespeare, a Burns, or a Wesley straight to the 
heart and conscience of the average man. 

But, on the other hand, the average man is not 
required to exercise that keen intellectual com- 
prehension of the science and art of what he reads 
which is the special function of the critical expert. 
“The power to truly read,” in the sense of grasping 
all the philosophic bearings of an utterance, and 
perceiving its merits in exact relation to con- 
temporary literature, is rare indeed; but the 
capability to enjoy and act upon what ¢s com- 
prehended is a matter of moral training rather 
than of erudition. 

It is probable that there will always be a sharp 
dividing line between the literature of ‘hought and 
the literature of emotion ; and though both these 
aspects may be and are combined in a single 
genius, they will for the most part appeal to separate 
and dissimilar orders of mind. The power to 
enjoy the poetic art at the same time as we grapple 
with the thought behind it, and to enter fully into 
the soul of the writer in its struggles with the 
mental problem as well as with feeling and 
expression—this is the fine art of reading at its 
highest point ; and it is an art which education of 
many kinds has yet to perfect in the England of 
to-day.—E. wW. 


Our greatest difficulty in passing a 
general judgment on great writers is 
to distinguish fairly between the 
author and the man. Personal considerations seem 
nowadays to bulk more largely than ever in literary 
criticism. It seems impossible to discuss Shelley 
without arguing upon the failings or grievances of 
Harriett Westbrook. We mention Burns or De 
Quincey, and the conversation instantly turns upon 
whisky or opium. We refer to Milton’s ideals of 
womanhood, and straightway some one commiserates 
his daughters for having to learn Greek. We quote 
Shakespeare on Love, and the mysterious “dark 
lady” of the sonnets looms before us, breathing 
scandals of the Elizabethan court. Everywhere 
the tendency is to judge a man’s influence rather 
by his life than by his writings ; less by his words 
than by his actions. 

This habit has undoubtedly its good and whole- 
some side. We have too long sought to separate 
literature from history, forgetting that all writing 
should be judged largely by the conditions of 
personal life, hereditary and contemporary influence, 
home environment and education, under which it 
was produced. Moreover, our judgment of con- 
duct must include not merely the question of what 
a man did, but of what sort of man he was who did 
it ; since a deed or habit quite inexcusable in one 
man may be in some measure condoned, although 
deplored, in another. As Carlyle says, in speaking 
of Burns, the marvel with some natures is, not that 
they erred, but that they did not err more 
grievously. 

But, again, the highest moral teachings have often 
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come to us from those who, by their own confession, 
and to their bitter sorrow and remorse, have fallen 
far short of their ideals, and belied in their own 
persons those good courses which they have so 
strenuously advocated to others. What we have to 
remember in such cases is that these failures are 
no argument either against the truths so incon- 
sistently expounded or against the sincerity of him 
who declared them. They simply illustrate that 
weakness of our mortal nature which St. Paul so 
graphically depicts, saying that he found another 
law in his members warring against the law of the 
mind, so that when he would do good, evil was 
present with him.—k. w. 


Over and above the personal con- 
troversies which cloud our view of the 
author as a man, the tendency to 
triviality of detail is among the greatest dangers 
which threaten modern biography. The pages 


The Trivialities 
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that remain after whole reams of letters from ob- ° 


scure individuals, containing subtle insinuations, 
impatient ejaculations, or second-hand rumours 
against the character of the dead man, have been 
set forth n tedious array, are too often devoted to 
elaborate records of what Miss Jane Smith’s 
grandfather thought of the poet when he once saw 
him pass down the street on a pony at the age of 
ten years ; or descriptions of the shape of the bed 
he slept on and the colour of the plates off which 
he supped. Probably the inimitable Boswell has 
a little to answer for in this direction, since his 
facile gossip lends itself easily to caricature in less 
skilful and judicious hands ; but much of modern 
‘personal reminiscence” out-Boswells Boswell in 
inconsequent detail. 

How different from these vain catalogues of trifles 
are the exquisite flashes and side-lights which a truly 
sympathetic biographer, even without exhaustive 
knowledge, contrives to throw upon the subject of 
his work ! Sometimes, indeed, the faculty of ob- 
servation may be so keen as to defeat its own 
purposes. Such was the case with Carlyle, whose 
judgments of other authors, if one may be permitted 
the paradox, were often too penetrating to be true : 
they seemed to search and stab their victims—and 
come out a long way on the other side. What we 
need is that our knowledge of the man shall 
illustrate his writings rather 
illustrate the man.—E. w. 


In olden times people concerned 
themselves scarcely at all about the 
private affairs of an author ; curiosity 
expended itself upon his book. Of grey-aged 
Milton, “ blind yet bold,” somewhat we know, but 
of Shakespeare’s home-life how dim and blurred 
is the record! Of his great contemporary, Ben 
Jonson, we cannot even tell for certain that he 
was born in London, and but one mysterious gleam 
of a little lad “in short coats,” whose dwelling was 
somewhere near to Charing Cross, illumines his 
childhood for us. The detestable vulgarity of much 
interviewing has changed all that : not fiercer the 
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glare that reveals every cranny and corner of a 
popular writer’s home. We know to a button how 
he clothes himself, what dishes most tickle his 
palate, what manner of tables and chairs he prefers ; 
his artless opinions upon matters of supreme 
insignificance go to eke out a paragraph, and whet 
the modern vice of curiosity. Surely none is so 
large a loser by all this vain parade, this rending 
aside of the veil of privacy, as the author himself. 
We dreamed him a giant, and, the curtain lifted, he 
turns out a poor little pigmy, no better than our- 
selves, and perhaps not so very much wiser. 
Knowing the messenger, we discredit his message. 
Better, surely, the mysterious, scarce-broken silence 
that enwraps the great ones of the earth ; wandering 
voices, strange and impressive, coming from out 
the unseen.—K. 


We are apt to consider ours pre- 


Nothing New. . : ge 
™ 2 “*““* eminently the age of hurry, and it is 


- with an odd sense of having made a mistake that 


one comes across this passage in Goethe's 
“ Maxims and Reflections,” written perhaps eighty 
years ago. Might it not be the plaint of a modern 
journalist ? And were the vaunted old times not 
so very much better than the new after all ? 

“T must hold it for the greatest calamity of our 
time, which lets nothing come to maturity, that one 
moment is consumed by the next, and the day spent 
in the day ; so that a man is always living from 
hand to mouth, without having anything to show 
for it. Have we not already newspapers for every 
hour of the day? A good head could assuredly 
intercalate one or other of them. They publish 
abroad everything that every one does, or is busy 
with or meditating ; nay, his very designs are thereby 
dragged into publicity. No one can rejoice or be 
sorry, but as a pastime for others ; and so it goes 
on from house to house, from city to city, from 
kingdom to kingdom, and at last from one hemi- 
sphere to the other—all in post haste.”—k. 


Cinta ein History writing,” said Goethe, “is a 
nree ro Ss d 


of View, Way of getting rid of the past.” Com- 
pare this with Napoleon’s : “ History 


is buta fable agreed on.” Is not Carlyle’s view the 
higher? “History is an imprisoned epic, nay, an 
imprisoned psalm or prophecy.”— kK. 


The revelations of Dr. Wright's in- 
teresting volume, “The Brontés in 
Ireland,” area confirmation of the old 
adage that “ Truth is stranger than fiction,” and of 
the theory that fiction is never more than the 
reflection of some fact upon an imaginative mind, 
which may distort or pervert it, or, on the other 
hand, may make manifest that very soul of truth 
which often lies buried in mere “ facts” till the hand 
of genius deals with them. We think we see some- 
thing of this in the instance before us. There is 
nothing in Dr. Wright’s narrative of Hugh Bronté’s 
Stories of youthful misery to lead us to believe that he 
gave any softening touch to the history of his hated 
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adoptive uncle. But the clear-sighted genius of 
Emily Bronté supplied this. She was too great an 
artist to create a mere monster, with no touch of 
fellow feeling between himself and his kind. 
Doubtless many a reader of the awful tragedy of 
“Wuthering Heights ” has half-shuddered to realise 
in himself a sort of pity for the terrible Heathcliff 
for which he knew not how to account. It is really 
due to the wonderful touch of nature (producing its 
effect, though scarcely heeded in the stormy drama) 
where Heathcliff, in his half-grown boyhood, once 
strives to make himself acceptable and pleasant, 
and is thrust aside with ridicule and scorn. ‘That 
is the key of the whole—that the monsters which 
afflict the world are of the world’s own making 
after all. ‘The ancestral picture of the woes of a 
child thrown among unkindly kin or on cold public 
charity, evidently dominated the imagination of all 
the Bronté family. But Emily, the greatest genius 
of them all, saw deeper, and, consciously or un- 
consciously, revealed the misery which bred the 
tyrant himself—the blasted affectional nature, which 
rotted away into such awful cruelty and hatred. 
I. F. M. 


It is quite possible that there are 
some exaggerations in Dr. Wright’s 
parallel between the history of Hugh 
Bronte’s adoptive uncle and that of the fearful 
hero of “Wuthering Heights”; it is more than 
possible that there was also exaggeration in the 
dramatic memories of so forceful and fiery a person 
as Hugh Bronte. It is worth noting one or two 
small details which Dr. Wright records without 
comment. If Hugh Bronte had grown up under 
the influences of very active and persistent cruelty, 
continued from the age of five to that of fifteen, 
he could scarcely, ‘wo years /ater, have become a 
large, handsome, well-dressed’man. Again, after 
the adoptive uncle’s death his widow visited her 
nephew, and tradition at least speaks of her as 
still a beautiful woman. This could scarcely have 
been the case had she lived, as is inferred, a life 
that involved “constant weeping for nearly a 
quarter of acentury.” Oddest of all, Hugh Bronté 
bestowed on one of his own children the very 
name of his hated tyrant, and this a name with no 
other associations of any kind! These matters 
require some consideration.—1. F. M. 


Matters to 
Discuss. 


It would be very interesting to trace 
out the germ facts which have blos- 
somed into works of art. The biography of writers 
often helps us in this direction, but not always. 
In that of Emily Bronté one was put on a false 
scent ; because, though her stupendous novel is 
redolent of Yorkshire, Heathcliff himself was 
avowedly of foreign or even savage origin, and 
certainly no such figure was in sight in her own 
history. Indeed, it is quite probable that careful 
inquiry might reveal that writers often owe more of 
the “skeleton” of their work to what they have 
heard than to what they have actually lived among. 
The old nurse’s legends, the grandfather’s narratives, 
falling on the fresh mind of childhood, remain 
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indelibly impressed there, to be elaborated or 
interpreted by one’s own spiritual experiences, and 
sometimes to be clothed with the customs and 
scenery of one’s own time and place. We know, 
for example, that the drama of Tolstoi’s great 
“War and Peace” is laid in that Napoleonic 
invasion of Russia with which the famous novelist 
had but family associations, and not in the siege of 
Sevastopol, in which, nevertheless, he bore a per- 
sonal share, without which he could scarcely have 
given to his masterpiece its wonderful atmosphere 
of reality. Lapse of time furnishes the perspective 
necessary for artistic delineation. The storm of 
passion is over ; even prejudice and idiosyncrasy 
are diverted to new grooves. It is easy to see 
where one’s grandparents went wrong or how they 
might have done better; with all due respect to 
them, we may even sometimes admit that they 
were not always angels, nor easy to live with! 
We simply see them as they would see themselves 
if they enjoyed the advantage of our impartial 
standpoint. It is also worth noting that it is the 
simple. homely surroundings of earliest childhood 
which are most apt to find an unexpected im- 
mortality on the pages of genius—even in such 
small matters as the name of some neighbour, 


—— 





SECOND THOUGHTS ON BOOKS. 


otherwise lost in obscurity, or of some pet animal, 
or some long-demelished house or street. 

Sometimes one wonders if children hear as many 
weird stories and as grotesque rhymes as they did 
of old? It may not be all gain if these are replaced 
by the wonders of science or the rhymed multi- 
plication table. Nor are fanciful “artistic ” fairy 
tales or conventional social stories wholly satis- 
factory substitutes. Justastheordered and cultivated 
flower-garden does not offer the same possibilities of 
healthful exercise as the rough moor of nature’s own 
making, so the young imagination can only grow 
strong and healthy by rootling among old growths 
of human nature and human life, whose awful sig- 
nificance it cannot realise till part of them have 
entered into itself. The young mind, like the 
young teeth, can only develop by getting hard 
things to work upon! And be it always borne in 
mind that the remembrances of the aged are the 
child’s best fairy tales. It was a happy thought of 
the German writer Auerbach, that the ‘ honour” 
paid to the old by interested and attentive com- 
munication with them does in itself verily make 
our days “long in the land,” by joining to our 
own all the experience and wisdom which their 
deeply rooted past has earned !—1. F. M. 





SCRIP-SCRAP. 


The smaller accomplishments help life along : 
they are the springs which keep the coach from 
jolting. 


‘Just enough ” keeps us too anxious, we're all 
the better for “a little more.” 


Those who think that ignorance is bliss, try to 
keep out the lightning by drawing down the 


blinds. 


Friendship between man and dog is lasting, be- 
cause the latter cannot speak his mind. 


Hypotheses are the scaffolding of knowledge. 
Their presence shows that the building is still un- 
finished. 


The complaints of well-to-do people about the 
shortness and sadness of life are as hypocritical 
as the pretences of gamblers that they always lose. 


The happy anticipations of genius become the 
reasoned conclusions of science. Genius has the 
eye of intuition, but plodding industry makes for 
itself the microscope and the telescope. , 

To attain our end it is sometimes necessary to 
aim beyond it, as boys throw stones over an object 
in the water which they wish to float within reach. 


They should 


Quotations are like embroidery. 
enhance, not obscure. 


Man invents machines which destroy him, and 
in chess he has created a game more serious than 
business. 


It is easy to read much if we attend but little. 
Great readers are too often like travellers by 
express, They journey fast and far, but see little 
of the scenery through which they pass. ‘They 
are like voracious eaters who get never the fatter 
for all they swailow. 


Humour adds charm to wisdom, as in some old 
fountain the grotesque head from which it pours 
seems to give freshness and sparkle to the water. 


Sentiment and enthusiasm may be gaseous, but 
after all it is the gas in the balloon that lifts us 
above the clouds. Common-sense is too often 
content to creep on the ground. It shapes un 
selfishness itself to mean usés, and finds in the 
Tree of Life nothing but the best material for 
crutches. 


Great talents are like fiery steeds, apt to bolt 
and upset the chariot altogether. Sound judgment 
must sit on the box and handle the reins. 


There are some who pride themselves on an 
affected indifference to death, which they pretend 
to regard as simply a sound, dreamless sleep after 
the tedium of life’s day. They forget that part of 
the pleasure in going to bed tired, is the prospect 
of renewed vigour next morning. Did they really 
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think that they should not awake, they would sit 
up all night. 


The merit of men is not always to be judged 
by what they produce. The fruit is not every- 
thing, else we might prefer the gooseberry to the 
oak. 


What glaring contrasts do we not weave into the 
texture of our lives? The moods of mind, the 
opinions of to-day, differ from those of yesterday. 
We are compact of contradictions. Yet time 
subdues all into harmony. 


The more philosophers seek to penetrate into 
the secrets of being the more confused they 
become. The diver loses light the deeper he gets. 


Thinking too much about ourselves leads to 
thinking too much of ourselves. Self-consciousness 
and vanity are twin-sisters. 


A man cannot talk much about himself without 
embellishing the subject. He adorns himself with 
exaggerated virtues and vices. From being a bore 
he becomes a liar. 


The man who gets tired at home soon becomes 
tiresome abroad. He begins by boring himself, 
and ends by boring others. 


We judge the past better than we can judge the 
present. We are too close to the persons and 
events to see them properly. It is impossible to 
take in the whole at a glance and note the due 
subordination of the parts. One man cannot see 
England for its slums, another for its palaces. 


The sympathy and consideration that are often 
shown to imaginary complaints prolong them. The 
fretful, if humoured, become more fretful still. If 
they were treated with a wise neglect, their black 
fits would soon wear off. Such troubles are usually 
engendered by idleness. Those who work have 
no time to sit down and nurse indefinite complaints 
or fantastic errors. 


A fine style may give value to a trivial subject. 
The setting may be worth more than the gem. 


With a balance at your banker’s, you may preach 
the pleasures of poverty. 


Civilisation founded on conquest and maintained 
by the services of subject races, nourishes within 
itself the seeds of corruption. The vices of the 
slave infect the master. Servility on the one side 
produces arrogance on the other. Where there are 
no restraints, the cancer of self-indulgence eats into 
character, and unlimited power ends in impotence. 

A. R. 





GEORGE BENNETT, M.D. F.LS. 


b* the death of George Bennett, Australia has 
lost one of her most distinguished men. He 
died on September 29, 1893, at the age of 
eighty-nine. To the present generation of colonists 
he was almost unknown, having lived for many 
years in comparative retirement, at his residence, 
167 William Street, Sydney. ‘To the last, however, 
he took the liveliest interest in science and natural 
history. He attended the meetings of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, and he delighted in frequenting the 
Botanic Garden and the Museum, as well as in the 
company of younger naturalists, by whom he was 
looked up to as the patriarch of science in the 
Australian Colonies. In the Minute of the Council 
of the Zoological Society, a copy of which was 
sent to Mrs. Bennett and the family, it was said, 
“His scientific attainments, his special studies in 
zoology, his many services as a deyoted naturalist, 
gave to his life eminent value, while the urbanity of 
his disposition endeared him to all who knew him.” 
This minute was drafted by Jir Henry Parkes, the 
President of the Society, of which Dr. Bennett, 
whose loss they deplored, was Vice-President. A 
great assemblage of citizens at the Canperdom 
Cemetery paid their last tribute of respect to their 
loved compatriot. 

Born at Plymouth in 1804, he went to London 
to study for the medical profession, and became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons at the 
age of twenty-two. He had at an earlier age 
made a voyage to Ceylon, having great desire to 


travel, and already being fond of natural history. 
As soon as he was qualified he sought the post of 
surgeon in an exploring expedition to the South 
Seas, and it was during this voyage that he first 
visited Australia. His surprise and delight at 
what he saw in this region of the world led to his 
return on another voyage in 1832. His travels on 
this occasion extended to Java, Singapore, and 
China, and on his return he published his first 
book of travel, being the “ Journal of a Naturalist,” 
in 1832-1834. The notes about “New South 
Wales” were by far the most important and novel, 
and were followed up after he became a permanent 
colonist. Many treatises and papers appeared 
from his pen, but his greatest work was published 
in London in 1860, under the title of “ Gatherings 
of a Naturalist in Australasia.”' This book, of 
upwards of 450 pages, had the advantage of having 
splendid coloured illustrations by his friend, George 
French Angas, also a man of ancient reputation 
and high eminence in thecolony. Mr. Angas’ own 
works, illustrating the scenery and natives of 
Australasia, are well known, but he has given no 
more bgautiful and accurate illustrations of objects 
of natural. history than those which enrich Dr. 
Bennett’s “ Gatherings.” 


1 “ Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia: being observa- 
tions on the animal and vegetable productions of New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and some of the Austral Islands.” By 
ee Bennett, M.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S. Van Voorst, Paternoster 

ow. 
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Many of the Australian quadrupeds and birds 
are not only peculiar to that part of the world, but 
are even there of rare occurrence. Even in our 
own time several have been exterminated ; and 
unless the process of destruction is stayed, the 
ornithorhynchus and the echidna, the emu and the 
megapodius, like the dodo, moa, and notornis, 
will shortly only exist in the pages and pictures of 
the naturalist. Besides the animals and birds, of 
sea as well as land, described by Dr. Bennett, his 
book is full of interesting notices of the plants and 
minerals, which may be profitably studied by 
agriculturists and commercial men, and which may 
help to the vast development of the colonies, of 
which the author had been an observer for nearly 
seventy years. Of the great future of Australasia 
he speaks with assured confidence. 

At the Imperial Institute a paper was recently 
read by the late governor of New South Wales, the 
Earl of Jersey. It described the state of the 
Colony in 1893, and gave a glowing account of 
its progress and its prospects. “New South 
Wales,” Lord Jersey said, “was more than two and 
a half times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and contained about 198,000,000 acres. Gold, 
silver, coal, and other minerals were extensively 
found. Little more than a century ago there were 
neither sheep, nor cows, nor horses in Australia. 
Now there were about 62,000,000 sheep and 
2,000,000 head of cattle in New South Wales 


alone. Agricultural possibilities were by no means 
limited to a few spots; there was a very large 
choice. Although at present there were only 


about 1,800,000 acres under tillage, there was good 
reason to believe that this acreage would be very 
largely increased. ‘There were many districts 
admirably suited to growing crops which were now 
left to sheep, and as the population increased these 
would be turned to their proper use.” ‘The details 
of the wealth and the resources of this and 
other colonies as they were known to an accom- 
plished and observant naturalist, will be found in 
Dr. G. Bennett’s “ Gatherings in Australasia.” 

It was fortunate that in his student days Dr. 
Bennett was the companion of Richard Owen. 
Through their long lives the close friendship con- 
tinued, and it was to Owen, as the Curator of the 
Hunterian Museum at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, that most of the discoveries were first 
announced, and specimens of wonderful kinds 
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were despatched. In the “Gatherings” many 
curious and new animals are described, and that 
not in the dry manner too common with men of 
science, but in a style which makes the book as 
pleasant to read as it is valuable in information. 
The chapters on the flying fish, the nautilus, 
dugongs and whales of every sort; on the 
ornithorhynchus, kangaroo, flying fox, and 
anteaters ; that on the albatross and other sea 
birds of powerful wing, as well as the Apteryx, 
emu, and other birds of the land, are full of 
interesting anecdotes. 

One of these strange wingless birds, like the 
extinct moa, was a new cassowary, named by Mr. 
Gould, Casuarius Bennetti. A specimen sent to 
the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, in 1858, 
arrived safely, and attracted much notice from 
naturalists, as well as in the newspapers of that 
year. 

The chapters on the plants of Australia are 
filled with descriptions of species, very few of which 
have yet received any commercial notice, although 
it is evident that they could largely add to the 
wealth of the colonies. Let us hope that the 
Museum of the Imperial Institute will secure for 
these vegetable products more notice than they 
have hitherto obtained. Wool and gold are not 
the only objects worthy of export by Australian 
settlers. 

Among the coloured illustrations of this part 
of the book, one of the most interesting is the 
Christmas tree (Ceratopetalum gummiferum), which 
is used for decorating homes, as we use holly in 
England at Christmas. 

We name only one other plant, not native, but 
capable of greater use, and of becoming a source 
of wealth—the rice-paper tree. We are told by 
Mr. Fortune that the island of Formosa yields the 
largest part of the rice-paper of commerce. ‘This 
plant (Arata papyrifera) will grow luxuriantly in 
New South Wales, and could be used in commerce, 
not only for the same purposes as in China, but 
might be greatly in demand for workers in artificial 
flowers in Europe. ‘The rice-plant and many 
others described by Dr. Bennett may be seen in 
the Kew Garden or Museum. 

Dr. Bennett has been a contributor to the 
“ Leisure Hour” on various occasions, and it was 
always a privilege to see him at the office when he 
came to England. 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 


Varieties. 


Professor Tyndall.— Professor Tyndall is dead, and with 
him has passed away from us the most brilliant scientitic 
lecturer the century has seen. So successful and accepted 
an expositor of the methods of physical science and so 
felicitous a master of literary expression can appear but 
rarely in the atmosphere of the Royal Institution, where 
happily to-day the deeper undertones of science, muffled for 
a time, are again beginning to sound with their old pro- 


fundity. It is well then that the lighter yet genuine work 
of which science has taken toll from Tyndall should receive 
grateful acknowledgment even from a generation which has 
quite outlived his work. Professor Tyndall, although 
greatly in evidence before the public of his day, was at no time 
in the front rank of English men of science. No great and 
epoch-making generalisation will be linked with his name. 
It is through Clerk-Maxwell, and not through Tyndall, that 
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the great travail of the century has been brought to birth, 
and that the most momentous fruition since Newton’s days 
has been made over to mankind—we refer, of course, to the 
discovery of the unification of the great universal cosmic 
forces whereby Faraday’s tremendous and prophetic divination 
of the existence and functions of the ether have at length 
been realised at the hands of Hertz and his German 
colleagues. This has indeed been grave and portentous work, 
this lighting upon the ultimate texture and medium in which 
and by whick all beings physically subsist ; and, as was 
recently said at the meeting of the British Association, it 
has solemnised every man who in these later eventful years 
has helped in its startlingly rapid consummation. Tyndall’s 
early life is a very honourable record of honest and successful 
effort at self-education. It was Faraday who in 1851 put 
the first laurel wreath on the head of Bunsen’s and Knob- 
lausch’s pupil. Faraday was much struck with Tyndall’s 
success in the treatment of the curious and obscure pheno- 
mena of diamagnetism, and in 1853 gave him the professor- 
ship of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution. We 
cannot here review the many researches—none of them of a 
really original kind, or of first-class importance, with per- 





haps one exception—into which the intrepid young professor 
threw himself. In his very lucidly written work on ‘‘ Heat as 
a Mode of Motion,” and his ‘* Lectures on Sound,” he was, 
of course, much overshadowed by the work of Helmholtz 
and other German researchers, as in the region of molecular 
and cosmical physics he was similarly eclipsed by Lord 
Kelvin (Sir William Thomson). Much of his work was ex- 
cursive and effective for the moment. Thus his researches 
into the nature of light led him to investigate the floating 
matter in the air, the organic character of which, indeed, he de- 
monstrated in some of the most popular among the ‘‘ Society” 
lectures at the Royal Institution. This led on to his demon- 
strations against spontaneous generation, but in this direction 
his work has been quite eclipsed by that of Dr. Dallinger. 
Physicists generally consider that Tyndall’s best work was 
his series of researches into the relation of gases and vapours 
to radiant heat, in the course of which he was enabled to 
establish more clearly than all his predecessors the all-im- 
portant part played by the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere 
in sustaining the temperature for life upon the earth. It 
may be remarked that this was the work mentioned by Sir 
George Stokes as Tyndall’s chief passport to the ranks of 
the higher science. That Tyndall’s retirement from the Chair 
of Physics in the Royal Institution in 1887 should have been 


signalised by a complimentary dinner at the Crystal Palace, 
at which Sir George Stokes, as president of the Royal 
Society, took the chair, was at least a testimony to his popu- 
larity and the great esteem which his manly and high- 
minded career had inspired among his fellows. It is also 
to be noted that Sir George’s é/oge on this occasion was 
perhaps as remarkable for its caution as its courage, for its 
reticence as for itscandour. Unhappily in recent years, with 
his great and growing position in the scientific world, 
Tyndall’s natural limitations and defects, especially on the 
psychological side, had come into very unpleasant evidence, 
and had taken an aggressive, unscientific, and offensive form. 
The first step in this new direction was taken in the Belfast 
address to the British Association in 1874; still more alarm- 
ing was his public denial of the credibility of miracles 
and the efficiency of prayer, and his proposal with Sir Henry 
Thompson to establish a prayer gauge in an hospital! The 
public conscience was deeply wounded, and scientific men 
felt that no greater blow had ever been struck at the growing 
solidarity of science and religion. It is not too much to say 
that from that gigantic error ‘‘ Tyndallism ” never recovered. 
The régime practically perished soon after 1874, after doing 
irreparable harm to a rising generation. Tyndall's public 
farewell to the world of science in 1887 has already been 
alluded to. It is hard to part with so brilliant a servant of 
science, so unrivalled an expositor and experimentalist, so 
delightful a writer, and so upright, honourable, and generous 
a man with these painful reminders of the less pleasant records 
of his character and work, and we would gladly have spared 
our readers their recital; but the hope of the mutual and 
growing solidarity of science and religion of which we have 
spoken, and which is devoutly cherished in scientific circles 
with an ardour not generally known, is too momentous to be 
subjected to gratuitous and wanton attack without mournful 
protest. Professor Tyndall died at Haslemere, in Surrey, 
on the evening of Monday, December 4, in his seventy- 
fourth year. His life-work has since been graciously and 
generously appreciated in many literary memoirs, both in 
England and America, and no unworthy memorial has thus 
spontaneously arisen to the author of ‘ Fragments of 
Science,” who would probably have chosen that modest title 
to denote the many minor contributions which he has built 
into the solid and imperishable fabric of English science.— 
H. W. 


Army and Navy Commissions in Early Life.—In former 
times it was a common usage to give nominal commissions 
to favoured children, whether in the army or navy. Many 
notorious instances are familiar in biography and history. 
Mr. C. H. Vignoles, the celebrated civil engineer, was an 
officer in the army for the first forty years of his life. He served 
for twenty years in different parts of the world, and was 
latterly lieutenant in the 1st Royal Regiment of Foot. But 
his commission was dated November 10, 1794, and his name 
is found in lists of officers on half pay up to the end of 1813. 
He used humorously to boast in after-life that he was the 
oldest commissioned officer in the British army, his only 
senior being Viscount Combermere (who died in 1865), 
whose commission was dated 1791. A curious story is 
told of this custom of giving early commissions to the children 
of favoured parents. The guestseat a Scottish house were 
disturbed by the screams of an infant. The lady of the 
house rang the bell for the nurse, and asked what was the 
matter. ‘*Oh, mam,” was the reply, ‘it’s naething but the 
colonel greetin’ for his pap!” 


Railways and the Public Comfort and Safety.—At the 
opening of the Trent Valley line in 1845, when there was 
every prospect of vast railway works throughout England 
Sir Robert Peel gave a note of warning to companies and 
directors. ‘* Railway directors,” he said, ‘‘ must establish 
their claim to the privileges they possess by combining the 
highest speed of travelling with the greatest possible safety 
to the traveller, and in other ways showing that they have 
consulted the comfort of all classes of passengers, the poor 
as well as the rich, thus encouraging the love of locomotion 
on which the permanent prosperity of railways must depend, 
Their greatest claim for public support should be founded on 
the proof that the privileges which have been conferred 
upon railway companies have been exercised for the public 
advantage.” After fifty years are not the sensible and 
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patriotic words of Sir Robert Peel applicable still? The 
comfort and safety of the public are in our own time 
secondary to the wealth and prosperity of companies’ share- 
holders and directors. 


Professor Sir George Airy and Mr. Charles Vignoles, 
Engineer.—When Mr. Vignoles was at Bilbao, engaged 
with the Spanish railways, his house was the resort of many 
a distinguished visitor. Whewell, the Master of Trinity, 
was there, with his accomplished wife, Lady Affleck. When 
Airy, then Astronomer Royal, came in the Himalaya to 
observe the eclipse of the sun in 1860, there were pleasant 
times in the engineer’s home. Sitting one evening Vignoles 
sang a bit of an old English song. Airy then delighted the 
company by giving a full and sonorous recitation of Canning’s 
famous poem, *‘ The Needy Knife-grinder,” and followed it 
up by ‘The U-ni-versity of Gottingen.” Vignoles re- 
sponded by singing ‘‘The Lass of Richmond Hill” and 
‘Auld Lang Syne.” The astronomer caught up the 
challenge with an older English ballad, and Vignoles retali- 
ated by giving ‘‘ The Bailiffs Daughter of Islington,” a 
ballad unknown to most of those present. But Airy was 
not to be outdone, and he reached a triumphant finale in the 
Robson ballad of ‘*The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” which he 
gave amidst the merriment of the audience. This playful 
and pleasant scene is described by Olinthus J. Vignoles in 
the Life of his illustrious father, and the biographer quotes 
the lines of Virgil, which had then received so lively an 
illustration — 

‘* Ambo florentes zetatibus, Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati—” 


a singularly happy and appropriate quotation. 


Sir Joseph Paxton’s Dress Coat.—When Mr. C. Vignoles, 
the engineer of most of the midland railways, visited Chats- 
worth, he went to see Paxton the gardener, afterwards Sir 
Joseph Paxton, of the great Exhibition, and constructor of 
the Crystal Palace. The Duke heard of Vignoles being at 
Chatsworth, and asked him to stay to dinner. It was quite 
a ‘railway dinner,” for Lord Morpeth was there, afterwards 
the Earl of Carlisle, anxious about Irish lines, and Lord 
Jocelyn, about Indian railways, and other public-spirited 
men. The Duke spoke chiefly about the Derbyshire line. 
After dinner, over the wine, some of the guests remarked 
that Vignoles’s coat was too large for him, and all were ex- 
cessively amused when he told frankly that he had borrowed 
Paxton’s dress coat ! 


Yak Riding.—The yak is not unlike the little shaggy 
long-horned cattle of the Scotch mountains, but much more 
strongly built. Usually they are black, and the hair is so 
long, particularly on the hind quarters, that it almost touches 
the ground. The wild yak (Bos grunniens) is almost always 
found just under the snow-line ; and the tame yak is seldom 
employed below 12,000 feet. A saddled yak was brought 
for me, the bridle consisting of a rope attached to a ring 
passed through the nose. I found the yak wonderfully sure- 
footed, carrying me safely over ground the most rugged and 
difficult, and that more smoothly and with fewer jerks than a 
horse, especially down hill. (Specimens can be seen in 
our own Zoological Gardens.)-—Dr. Lansdell’s ‘* Travels in 
Central Asia.” 


Kola.—Some useful information with reference to this 
valuable plant is contained in a report on the botany of 
Sierra Leone presented to the Colonial Office, and published 
as an official paper by Mr. C. F. Scott Elliot. A summary 
of the report was lately given in the ‘‘ Times.” The tree, 
Kola acuminata, Mr. Elliot says, grows freely everywhere, 
and is found from the sea level to fully 3,000 feet at Sum- 
bauaya, in the Talla highlands, It appears to thrive wherever 
planted, and is well able to hold its own in the original 
native bush. Mr. Elliot could not find any special conditions 
of soil as necessary, but it certainly grows on disintegrated 
gneiss, red grit or laterite, dolerite, and occasionally on dry 
alluvium. He does not think he ever saw it on marshy 
ground or soil liable to be overflowed, and in planting the 
tree such places ought to be avoided. It begins to bear in 
seven years, and is in full bearing after eight to ten years. 
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Each tree is said to yield £3 to £4 per annum, and hence a 
plantation ought certainly to include a large number of these 
trees. The yield given by Mr. Fawcett is 125 lbs., or 4,000 
seeds per tree ; that is, £8 to £10 per tree, or £800 an acre, 
Semler says it produces fifty kilogrammes in the tenth year. 
At present the nuts are chiefly used by the natives, but so 
much has been done of late years to bring their valuable 
properties before the public, that it may be safely said that 
the demand in Europe is sure to increase. The following 
are some of its properties. A nut, or even half a nut, will 
enable a man to go without food and support great fatigue 
for twenty-four hours or more. It is an excellent nerve 
tonic, and is especially good for keeping the brain clear and 
active at night. It, however, prevents sleep almost too 
thoroughly, and should not be taken less than four hours 
before bed. 


Index of Forbidden Books at Rome.—A list of the books 
at various times condemned by the college for examining 
new publications throughout Christendom would be a strange 
catalogue. Infidel and immoral books all wish to see checked 
in their circulation, by authority if not by public opinion, 
but, unfortunately, the best as well as the worst publications 
appear side by side in the Index. The following is the clause 
in the Papal rescript on this subject: ‘* Wherefore let no 
one henceforward, of whatever rank or condition, venture 
to publish in any place or language, or to read if published, 
or to keep in his possessjon, the aforesaid works thus con- 
demned and proscribed, but let him be bound to hand them 
over to the Ordinaries of the place, or to the Inquisitors of 
heresy, under the penalties laid down iv the Index of For- 
bidden Books.” 


Statues of Jeanne d’Arc.—The French are exuberant in 
their praises and abundant in their memorials to their historic 
heroine, Joan of Arc. The latest statue of the ‘* Maid of 
Orleans” is now erected in the town of Chinon, after 
delighting the Parisians by its exhibition in front of the Palais 
de I’Industrie, on the Champs-Elysées, This statue, by M. 
Roulleau, represents the heroine on horseback at full gallop, 
sword in right hand and standard in Jeft, leaping over bodies 
of prostrate and slain Englishmen. The list of statues, and 
of all sorts of memorials, would fill a small volume, and 
many books are written on the romantic story. It is strange 
that the French do not recognise the merit of by far the best 
of the statues, that of M. Athanase Fossi, of Allonville, 
near Crotoy, in the department of the Somme. A picture of 
this statue, from a photograph, was given in the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” for March 1892 (p. 343). The work, which is in 
good taste, and free from the wild exaggeration of most of 
the memorials, is at Crotoy, where the heroine was im- 
prisoned, until her removal to be executed at Rouen. No 
other statue approaches this in merit except the exquisite 
sculpture by the Princess Amélie, daughter of Louis Philippe, 
preserved in the Chateau d’Eu. 


Navy Records Society.—There must be an enormous 
mass of manuscript records buried or neglected at the 
Admiralty, To examine and to make selections from these 
records, with the purpose of compiling a standard History 
of the Navy, is an object worthy of national care. An 
influential committee has been formed, with the present 
First Lord, Earl Spencer, as president, and Lord George 
Hamilton, Admiral Sir R. V. Iamilton, the Marquis of 
Lothian, and Professor Seeley as vice-presidents. The 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of York give the sanction 
of their names as Patrons, although they probably do not 
know much about the objects of the Society as yet. These 
are ‘* the editing and publication of manuscripts illustrating 
the history, administration, organisation, or social life of the 
Navy ; second, the reprinting of rare or generally inaccessi- 
ble works of naval interest ; third, the publication of trans- 
lations of similar manuscripts or works in foreign languages.” 
The secretary is Professor J. K. Laughton, Catesby House, 
Manor Road, Barnet. It is to be hoped that a certain 
quantity of valuable records may have escaped destruction and 
waste, but we are not very sanguine as to the result. At the 
time of the Naval Exhibition, one inquired in vain for records 
of the Admiralty during the glorious time of Blake, which, 
though mentioned in the catalogue, could not be found in 
the Exhibition. Were the records of the Commony’ealth 
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time thrown out at the Restoration, as the bones of Blake 
and the Lord Protector were? It is only now, in 1893, that 
the original journals of Captain Cook, of which three copies 
were sent home, have seen the light; a compilation by 
Hawkesworth having been the only story known of Cook’s 
femous Voyages. The ‘ Royal Navy” had no ‘uniform ” 
before Ansan’s time. 


Spider Foes.—A Tasmanian reader writes : 
“ Waratah, Mount Bischoff, Tasmania: 
August 3, 1893. 

‘¢In a recent number of the ‘ Leisure Hour’ there appeared 
a paper on ‘Spider Foes,’ by C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
There is an ichneumon fly in Tasmania which has habits 
very similar to those of the Ceylon insect there described. 
Our ichneumon is black, somewhat smaller than an English 
wasp, with a very slender waist. About midsummer it 
builds its mud nest in nooks and crannies, being very partial 
to the interstices of the boards in our rough wooden houses. 
In my own cottage at Table Cape, about forty miles north of 
this, they may be heard at work all through the long summer 
days, making, by means of a very rapid vibration of the 
wings, a curious squeaking noise while they are plastering 
on the mud. The nest is a long tube, divided into compart- 
ments, in each of which is placed a spider stupefied by the 
sting of its captor, and generally with its legs bitten off near 
the body. The spider is just alive, but quite helpless, and 
so keeps fresh to furnish food for the ichneumon grubs when 
they hatch out. The sleeves of an oilskin coat which was 
hanging up in the cottage were filled with these nests one 
summer, and when it w.s taken down for use, out tumbled 
dry mud and spiders in profusion. 

‘¢H, S, DOVE, F.Z.S.” 


The Third Comet of 1893.—A new comet was discovered 
by Mr. Brooks, at Geneva, in New York State, on the 
morning of October 17. That astronomer was the first to 
detect, in 1883, the comet which wa: first discovered by Pons 
at Marseilles on July 20, 1812, and passed its perihelion 
that year on September 15, the very day on which the 
conflagration broke out at Moscow and compelled the French 
army, under Napoleon, to retreat from that city ; its period 
is now known to be about seventy-one years, and it may be 
expected again in 1955. Mr. Brooks was also so fortunate 
as to be the first to perceive the returned comet of 1815, 
which was discovered by Olbers of Bremen whilst Napoleon 
was marching from the south of France to Paris for a restored 
but short-lived Empire. Its period is a little longer than 
that of the former, about seventy-two and a half years in 
length ; Mr. Brooks detected it on August 24, 1887, and it 
will be due again in the spring of 1960. Besides these, his 
discoveries of new comets amounted to thirteen, one of which 
was seen only once, on January 14, 1889, so that it was not 
possible to determine the nature of its path. Most of the 
others were in orbits either parabolic or elliptic, of such great 
eccentricity that their periods are too long to be computed 
very exactly, owing to the short portion of each that was 
under observation. But one, found in the summer of the 
last-named year (July 6, 1889) proved on calculation to be 
moving in a short ellipse with a period of about seven years, 
s» that it will probably appear again in 1896. This comet 
made, in 1886, three years before its discovery, a very close 
approach to the planet Jupiter, and it was owing to the 
powerful attraction of that mighty body that the comet’s 
path was altered in such a way as to render it visible to our 
telescopes. At one time it was thought that it might be 
identical with a comet discovered by the Russian astronomer 
Lexell in 1770 (visible on that occasion to the naked eye), 
which also approached Jupiter closely in 1779, and though 
moving in an orbit of short period, has not been seen since 
the year of its discovery. But the elaborate investigations 
of Dr. Poor, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
U.S., have shown that this suggested identification is im- 
probable, though he thinks we must await the return of Mr. 
Brooks’s comet of 1889 in 1896 before the point can be 
finally settled. 

That astronomer’s earlier discoveries were made at Phelps 
in the State of New York ; but about five years ago he was 
installed in a more commodious and better-equipped obser- 
vatory at Geneva, a small town situated on Lake Seneca in 


the same State and county (Ontario) as Phelps, the new 
establishment being called the Smith Observatory after the 
name of its founder. Here Mr. Brooks discovered two 
comets in 1889 (both above mentioned), one in 1890, two in 
1892, and the one to which we are now referring, first seen 
by him on the morning of October 17 last. It was observed 
in Europe on the following day; but when its orbit was com- 
puted, it was found that it had passed its perihelion, or 
nearest point to the sun, some time before its discovery, so 
that it gradually became fainter and was never perceptible 
to the naked eye, though it continued to be visible through 
good telescopes during the months of November and Decem- 
ber, having moved into a part of the heavens so near the 
north pole that it was above the horizon all night. 

About a week after this comet was discovered, several 
photographs of it were obtained by Professor Barnard at the 
Lick Observatory which revealed some remarkable changes 
in its tail, perceptible in no other way. It seemed to be 
shattered and broken up into a sort of string of knots, one por 
tion at the end becoming quite detached and going off like 
a small independent comet. The most probable cause would 
seem to be the passage of the comet through a meteoric 
stream, or perhaps a mass of finely divided meteoric dust, 
which would be sufficient to discompose the excessively filmy 
material of which the tail probably consists. —w. T. LYNN. 


Lifeboat Service in the United States.—It is generally 
agreed that the Lifeboat service of Great Britain and Ireland 
can be best left to voluntary effort, aided by the Rocket service 
of the Coast Guard. But the officials of the National Life- 
boat Association will be wisely advised if they gather from 
all quarters information that will improve their service. Mr. 
Henn, of the yacht Galatea, wrote this summer from 
Dartmoutha letter to the ‘‘ Times,” in which he says of the Life- 
boat service of the United States: ‘‘I can testify to the 
high state of discipline and efficiency in which the crews, 
boats, and apparatus of the United States life-saving service 
are kept, having many times seen the men exercised at 
‘ surf and gun practice,’ and on one occasion (on a dangerous 
part of the coast of Florida) received signal assistance at 
their hands. 

** The United States life-saving stations are under Govern- 
ment, the head of the Bureau being at Washington, and are 
established at or near the more dangerous parts of the 
Atlantic seaboard. In addition to the surf-boats, howitzer, 
and other life-saving appliances, they are supplied with 
everything conducive to the comfort of a shipwrecked crew 
— beds, provisions, etc.—and are invariably in communi- 
cation, either by telegraph or telephone, with the nearest 
signal station. They are in charge of competent officers, 
and as a rule the crews are composed of smart, powerful 
young men, who are well paid during ‘the active season’ 
(7.¢. from the fall of the year to the spring of the ensuing 
one). Strict discipline is enforced, everything connected 
with the station is kept beautifully clean and in perfect order, 
and the crews are drilled in gun or surf practice (the latter 
means launching and exercising in surf-boats) on at least four 
days in each week, and the report of these drills, with re- 
marks thereon, is duly entered in the official log-book. 
The guns, projectiles, and lines are superior to the rocket 
apparatus supplied to our coastguardsmen, and the surf-men, 
as they are termed, have a great advantage over our lifeboat- 
men, inasmuch as they are provided with the means, and are 
well skilled in all the methods, of saving life, either by boat 
or gun apparatus,” 


No Oxygen in the Constitution of the Sun.—At the last 
annual meeting of the five Academies on October 25, 1893, 
M. Janssen read a paper on his observations at Mont Blanc 
Observatory, on September 14 and 15, as to the absence of 
oxygen in the solar atmosphere. So important was this 
announcement, that it was reported the following day by the 
special correspondent of the ‘‘ Times.” ‘‘ This discovery,” 
said M. Janssen, ‘‘ revealed a fresh harmony in the constitu- 
tion of the universe. We already knew the chief features of 
the constitution of the sun and the admirable conditions 
realised for ensuring both the abundance and the durability 
of the radiation diffused by it over the planets surrounding 
it. We knew that this incandescent surface of such a slight 
thickness which surrounds the sun, and in which resides this 
virtue of radiation, renews itself by reserves of heat drawn 
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by it from the central mass. We also knew that this 
radiatimg surface is protected from contact with the icy 
celestial space by several gaseous envelopes. Among these 
envelopes or atmospheres the uppermost and doubtless most 
effective as to protection is the so-called Corona, which in 
total eclipses produces the splendid phenomenon of the 
‘glories’ and of the crown. This atmosphere is mainly 
composed of hydrogen, the lightest and most transparent of 
known gases. The chief function of radiation, the very 
purpose of the central orb, is thus insured by this trans- 
parent and protecting atmosphere. But we now see that by 
a not less admirable arrangement, oxygen, the body which 
might some day jeopardise this function, has been carefully 
excluded.” 


Edinburgh the City of Statues.—No city in the world 
has such a multitude of ‘‘ memorials” and statues as Edin- 
burgh. Besides the monuments of architectural pretension, 
and the memorials to be seen in museums, churches, and 
other private localities, statues to great or distinguished 
men meet us in every public place. We could reckon off- 
hand nearly thirty such statues, including Charles 11, 
George 1v, the Duke of York, the Prince Consort, 
Wellington, Pitt, Scott, Professor Wilson, Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
Dr. Chalmers, Adam Black, M.P., Playfair, Dugald Stewart, 
James Watt, Livingstone, and a dozen more. Scotland has 
had great and good women as well as men, but we remember 
no statues for them, except that of Queen Victoria, over the 
pediment of the Royal Institution and National Gallery. 
On the Castle Hill esplanade there are three or four 
memorials. We hear of new statues, in honour of John 
Knox and of Abraham Lincoln. 


Paper Trade.—The ‘‘Stationery Trades Journal” pub- 
lishes the following statistics about paper manufacture and 
trade. There are 3,985 paper mills in the world, and they 
produce annually 930,000 tons of paper. About half this 
quantity, or 465,000 tons, is used for printing purposes, 
nearly 300,000 of it going for newspapers and periodicals 
alone. The Government offices of the world consume 
100,000 tons, the schools 90,000 tons, commerce 12,000 
tens, and trades about 90,000 tons, whilst private letters, 
etc., make up 52,000 tons. These paper mills employ 
270,000 hands, two-thirds of whom are women. America 
produces the largest amount of paper, but is run very closely 
by England, which boasts of 800 mills, the 1,500 machines of 
which produce paper to the value of £8,000,000 per annum. 
France comes third, with 300 mills, employing 34,000 work- 
people, of whom 11,000 are women. If England ranks 
second in the manufacture of paper she comes first in the 
matter of consumption, for the Russian employs only 1 Ib. 
of paper per annum; the Spaniard, t}1b.; the Mexican, 
2 lbs.; the Italian and the Austrian, each 3}]bs.; the 
Frenchman, 7}lbs.; the German 8lbs.; the American 
10} Ibs. ; and the Englishman, 11} Ibs. 


Wayzgcoose Festivals.—In the ‘Stationery Trades 
Journal” we read that during the last year there were 
fewer of these “huge feeding and heavy drinking festi- 
vals.” Two of the leading metropolitan newspapers (the 
‘** Standard ” and the ‘* Daily Chronicle ”) have adopted the 
better plan of giving prolonged holidays, for a week or more 
according to the length of service, with the average earnings 
of the compositors and others during the added time. In 
this way the families can enjoy health-bringing holidays as 
well as the men, who in the old way got more harm than 
gool from a day’s revelry. We are not objecting to the 
wayzgoose festival, especially for young folk, as it keeps up 
good feeling, and it is pleasant when master and men unite 
in wishing prosperity to a firm; but the new system is a 
step in advance, and we are glad to hear that it is gaining 
ground as education increases. 


A Christian Statesman’s Spirit.—In a letter to a relation 
on the Continent, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., then leader of 
the House of Commons, says: ‘* There are great anxieties 
in Government—great responsibilities—and who is able for 
these things? Help us, my dear friend, by prayer. I should 
be dismayed and faint if it were not that I believe my God 
is very near to guide and strengthen me, and to give me the 
wisdom I need, and to comfort and sustain those who are in 
sorrow and sickness and need. The work is heavy and the 


burden great, and you and others who are far off can ask and 
believe that you have the petitions which you make. I am 
amazed when I look around me and realise some of the 
causes for thankfulness which exist ; and I trouble for myself, 
and for my wife and my children, lest any one of us should fail 
to live up to our duty and to the right use of the talents en- 
trusted to us. All I say is, God help me to do my work, and 
take me out of it when I am no longer fit for it.” —** Zzf of 
Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith, MP.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart, M.P. 


Khama.—Mr. Cecil Rhodes, during his visit at Palapye, 
bitterly reproached Khama, and his fighting Indunas, for 
deserting Major Goold-Adams and his column, as was re- 
ported from Matabeleland during the recent war. Khama 
replied that his men disagreed with the methods of war- 
fare pursued by their white allies. He also stated that his 
contingent feared the smallpox, and made other excuses, 
declaring, for instance, that as the campaign threatened 
to be a lengthy one, his men had returned to: plough their 
land before the season ended. Beyond two interpreters, 
Khama’s men had no European officers attached.—See for 
Biography, ** Leisure Hour” for December, 1893, p. 81. 


A Twenty-one-storeyed House.—One of the sights of 
Chicago is the Masonic Temple, said to be the highest com- 
mercial building in the world. It rises three hundred and 
two feet above the sidewalk, and has twenty-one storeys. 
Forty-seven hundred tons of steel and sixteen thousand tons 
of fireproofing (sixteen hundred carloads) were used. in its 
construction. Fourteen passenger elevators, with a ‘carry- 
ing capacity of‘one hundred thousand people per day, @fford 
ample facilities to tenants and visitors. 


Astronomical Notes for February.—By W. T. LYNN, B.A., 
F.R.A.S.—There will be no special astronomical phenomena 
of importance during the month of February. The Sun 
rises on the Ist day at 7h. 40m. in the morning, and sets at 
4h. 47m. in the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 7h. 16m., 
and sets at 5h. 13m. The planet Mercury will be at 
greatest elongation from the Sun on the morning of the 26th, 
and will about that time be visible to the naked eye for more 
than an hour after sunset. He will be in the constellation 
Pisces and have no bright star in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. Those who have not been in the habit of looking 
for him on these occasions will be surprised to see how con- 
spicuous he is. A ‘vulgar error” is still found in some astro- 
nomical books, that Copernicus regretted on his deathbed 
that he had never seen this planet, the reason being sup- 
posed to be the fogs of the Vistula, near which he lived, 
and it being forgotten that he spent nine years of his early 
life in Italy, and taught astronomy at Rome. However, 
even in his Polish home he does not speak of never seeing 
Mercury, though he thought those observations of it were to be 
preferred which were made in more favoured localities. 
Venus is still a brilliant object in the early evening sky at 
the beginning of February, but sets earlier each night until 
she will cease to be visible, and comes into inferior conjunc- 
tion with the Sun on the morning of the 16th. She is in 
the constellation Aquarius, and will be in conjunction with 
the Moon (just visible as a very thin crescent) on the evening 
of the 6th. Mars passes during the month of February 
from the constellation Scorpio into Sagittarius. He rises 
about § o’clock in the morning, and in consequence of his 
great southern declination never attains any great elevation in 
the heavens; on the morning of the 1st he will be in con- 
junction with the horned waning Moon. Jupiter is still in 
Taurus, not far from the Pleiades; on the roth he will be 
due south at 6 o’clock in the evening, and at the end. of the 
month he will set about midnight. He will be very near 
the Moon (almost half-full) on the 12th, the conjunction 
taking place after daylight on the following morning. 
Saturn 1s almost stationary in the eastern part of Virgo, 
rising about 11 o’clock in the evening at the beginning of the 
month, a little earlier each night. He will be in conjunction 
with the waning Moon on the morning of the 24th. The 
Moon will be New at gh. 45m. on the evening of the 5th; 
in First Quarter at toh. 43m. on the morning of the 13th; 
Full at 2h. 16m. on that of the 20th; and in Last Quarter 
at 28m. past noon on the 27th. She will be in apogee or 
farthest from the Earth on the evening of the Ist, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, on that of the 17th. 





